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| blanketed freezers, for, in spite of the cheerful 

music overhead, there was something decidedly 
uncanny in the half-lighted cellar, whose unhinged 
doors left yawning spaces opening into appalling 
blackness beyond. 

“Step back from the wall where you can’t be 
seen from the window,” said Walter. 

“It is too absurd!’’ exclaimed Nellie, obeying 
his suggestion. ‘How I should feel to be caught 
down here, watching these ridiculous freezers!” 

At that minute two short whistles, following 
each other in quick succession, sounded from 
some place near at hand. 

“Hark!” said Walter. 


For the Companion. 


BEGINNING ALONE. 


In Ercut CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 


A White Gown. 


The pleasant September. weather came and 
went, taking Miss Ruth away with it. After the 
“<coalition,”"—as Walter called the friendship be- | 
tween Miss Wharton and Mr. Cornelius which | 
was the result of her visit to the Littleton celebra- 
tion,—the pressure brought to bear on Mr. Whar- 
ton was more than he could ~ 
resist, and Nellie found herself 
slipping unobtrusively into one 
college exercise after another, 
much aided thereto by the credit- 
able manner in which she had 
passed the Freshman examina- 
tions. Her skill in household 
matters now stood her in good 
stead, for things went so smooth- 
ly that duties at home did not 
greatly interrupt her studies. 

Reginald and Elizabeth’s af- 
fairs were reduced to a system; 
every morning they went to 
school, and each afternoon had 
its separate occupation. They 
were always dainty and whole in 
apparel and clean of face—the 
wonder and envy of the matrons 
of Dulwich. 

*‘Soap and system,’’ said Wal- 
ter, ‘‘will be the ruin of those 
children.” 

But Walter had very little time 
to counteract the bad effects of 
either; it was for him the gayest 
and busiest season of the year. 
The crowning event of Dulwich 
society —so the Wilmer Hall 
boys thought—was the celebra- 
tion of the birthday of Lord 
Wilmer, who, at the solicitation 
of an active and aggressive old 
pioneer bishop, had given the 
funds to found the institution 
seventy-five years before. 

*‘Founder’s Day,”’ as it was : 
called, was generally celebrated bi. 
by athletic contests between the , 
college and ‘Hall’? boys, and in 
the evening a party was always 
given at the Hall, known deri- 
sively among the students as 
the ‘Babies’ Ball.”” Walter had 
persuaded his father to allow 
Nellie to be present at this fes- 
tivity, although he was not pleased to have the | 
concession made on the score that it was, after | 
all, ‘‘only a children’s gathering.” } 

“It has been a splendid day,” said Walter, as | 
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signal of the fellows who are watching the cake | 
in the dining-room! Why doesn’t the relief an- | 
swer ?”’ 

The signal was repeated, but the ‘‘relief’’ had | 
he and Nellie walked up to the Hall together that | apparently been struck with deafness, for there | 
evening, ‘‘and the college fellows are nowhere! | Was no reply. Walter began to walk restlessly | 
Would you believe they tried to steal the cake | to and fro at the foot of the stairs. 
this afternoon while we were all down at the| ‘Why don’t they answer?’’ he repeated, ner- 
parade? There’s nothing a student won’t stoop | vously. 
to! Why, we’ve had to detail men from the; ‘Perhaps it is a false alarm,” said Nellie. 
sixth form to watch the refreshments all the “Tt can’t be. No one else knows the signal. | 
evening! Each man gives up one quadrille.” Nellie,”’"—he stepped in front of her,—‘‘would | 

‘“‘When is your watch ?”’ | you mind waiting here while I run to the top of 

“The seventh quadrille, just before supper.” | the stairs ?"’ 

Every one was there when Nellie and Walter; Now in the Hall cellars there lived a harmless 
arrived, but the dancing had not begun. The} ghost—the ghost of Nancy Baumkillar, an old | 
hall was full of the pretty girls whom young) colored cook. No one believed in her, and in 
Mrs. Smith, the wife of the preceptor, always | broad daylight every boy in the school scoffed at | 
managed to gather at her ball, and as she was| her openly; but at night—that was another | 
herself prettier than any of them, the boys | thing. | 
adored her. “I do believe you are afraid of black Nancy!”’ | 

Nellie found her programme rapidly filling up; | exclaimed Walter, seeing Nellie hesitate. 
to her surprise, for she knew but few of Walter’s “Tam not!” she cried, indignantly. ‘But the 
schoolfellows. She was, however, fond of danc- | servants are all upstairs looking at the dancing, 
ing, and was a good partner, and soon was en-| and —” 
joying heartily every moment of thetime, though | Again the four whistles sounded. 
she had accompanied Walter with some reluc-| ‘Nellie, I must go!’’ said Walter. “It is a| 
tance after six months of quiet and seclusion. question of honor!” 

“O Walter,” she whispered, toward the middle| This made Nellie laugh, and taking consent for | 
of the evening, ‘‘what shall I do? That dread-, granted, he ran off. No sooner were his quick 
ful little Chinaman has asked me to dance!” steps heard on the stairs than a strange thing ap- 

‘Come downstairs with me,’’ answered Wal-| peared. Through the high, small, square window 
ter. ‘He'll never think of looking for you there.' two long legs were thrust, and a boy’s form 
It is my watch now.” | appeared making its way in backwards. 

John Tyler, Walter’s chum, was not sorry to, Nellie understood at once. The signals had | 
be freed from the charge of those six depressing, | been counterfeited, and, unaware of her presence, | 








the students were trying to steal the ice-cream. 
All the absurdity of being caught guarding the 
‘Babies’ ’’ supper rushed over her, and before the 
long-legged figure could reach the floor she had 
slipped through one of the open doors into the 
dark cellars behind her. Holding her dress well 
away from the wall, she peeped out around the 
jamb. 

“Oh,” thought Nellie, ‘“‘can I let him go off 
with all Walter’s cream? How the poor boy’s 
‘honor’ will suffer !’* 

Softly she tried to cross in the darkness to an- 
other door somewhat nearer the entrance, having 
a faint hope of gaining the stairs without being 





THE WATCH. 


seen; but her crisp white dress would rustle in 
spite of all her efforts. 

The student, whom Nellie recognized as one of 
the Sophomores, stopped and looked around. 
Just then Nellie stepped upon a loose bit of kind- 
ling wood, which broke with a sharp crackle, and 


|threw her forward into what of all things she 


detested—a spider’s web! Frantically starting 
and waving her hands to break the strands, she 


forgot all caution until an exclamation of alarm ' 


brought her to a sudden standstill. 

There stood the Sophomore, staring at the dim 
white figure that was gliding about in the black 
cellar, his teeth fairly chattering with terror. 

‘“‘Nancy!’’ he cried, in a hoarse half-shriek, 
and jumping wildly, he caught at the sill, drew 
himself up, and crawled out of the window. 

At that moment Walter rushed in, accompa- 
nied by John Tyler. 

“It was a false alarm! Have they heen here? 
Where is Nellie? If they have frightened Nellie, 
I will break every bone in the Sophomore class!” 

A boy on guard is a terrible creature, and Wal- 
ter was wild with excitement. ‘Nellie!’ he be- 
gan to call. 

“Do hush!’’ whispered Nellie, appearing cir- 
cumspectly. ‘I am not Nellie. I am old black 
Nancy, and if any one happens to hear anything 
else, I shall never forgive either of you!” 

Accompanied and encouraged by rapturous 
applause, she told the tale of the discomfited 
Sophomore. 

‘‘What sort of a looking fellow was it?’ asked 
Walter, as they walked home after the party. 

“T know who it was, although I don’t know his 
name,” said Nellie. ‘That good-looking one, 


| who sings at the end of the basses in the choir— 
| the tall one with brown eyes.” 

| That must have been Girton! Girls will call 
| anybody good-looking,”’ said Walter, scornfully, 
| “if he only has brown eyes, and there is enough of 
him!’’ But Nellie bore this aspersion with digni- 
fied indifference. 

A few evenings later Walter came home to tea 
looking wonderfully mysterious,’and when the 
little ones were safely in bed, he drew Nellie to 

, his own room. 

“The college fellows are going to have a trial 
| to-night,”’ he whispered. ‘‘*Warner against Gir- 
|ton,’ and I’m to be subpcenaed as a witness.” 

‘What is it about?” asked 
Nellie, indifferently. 

“T thought I might as well tell 
you. It’s about the ghost.” 

“Oh, how annoying!” 

‘You see, the college fellows 
have been making life hideous 
for Girton, and this morning he 
struck Warner for calling him a 
coward. Warner says that he 
saw the bottom of a girl’s dress 
in that cellar. The window is 
placed in such a way that he 
could see her only from the 
waist down, and he was uncer- 
tain as to whether it could be 
anybody at all in that dim light; 
but since Girton’s fright he says 
he is sure, and that she wore 
black ribbons.’’ 

“O Walter,”’ cried poor Nellie, 
“they are not going to bring me 
into a thing like that ?”’ 

“Td like to see them dare to 
mention you if I am there,” 
answered Walter, hotly. “I 
shall slip off quietly about seven, 
and you needn't tell father where 
I have gone. He might be anx- 
ious; besides, the fellows want 
to keep it private.” 

About seven o'clock mysterious 
whistles began to be heard, and 
the tread of feet, all moving in 
one direction down the middle 
path. The evening was warm, 
and Nellie and Walter were sit- 
ting on the piazza. Suddenly a 
hollow sound filled the air. 
Some one was using a speaking- 
trum pet. 

“‘Oyez, Oyez, Walter Whar- 
ton, come into court!’’ sounded 
all over Dulwich. 

“I must go,” 
starting off. 

“They are taking singular 
| precautions about keeping it private,” Nellie 
called after him; but he was already running 
toward the basement of the old college chapel, 
where the meeting was to be held. 

Nellie waited; the time seemed interminably 
long! The lights from the chapel streamed 
toward her, glancing against the trunks of the 
oak - trees, and occasionally a great burst of 
laughter told of some happy hit. 

Walter, in the meantime, had gone to the trial 
| full of interest and excitement. The judge, a big 

Kentuckian, sat in a high, ecclesiastical-looking 

chair on a small platform at the side of the room, 

which formerly had been used as a chapel. In 
| front of him stood a small reading-desk, and the 
old pews remained as seats for the audience. 

The defendant had been placed on a kitchen 
chair in the midst of a large crate, called the 

‘‘prisoner’s box.”” He was surrounded by police- 
men holding enormous clubs. A similar box was 
provided for the witnesses. The jury was 
‘packed ;*’ in other words, all twelve jurymen 
were crowded into one pew of the ordinary dimen- 
sion for six persons. This was a delicate witti- 
cism on the part of the judge, who stoutly refused 
to accommodate them with two seats. 

In the case hefore the court, that of Warner 
against Girton, the question seemed to be whether 

| Warner was justified in calling Girton a coward. 
“If my client really saw the frightful apparition,”’ 
said Crete, Girton’s lawyer, ‘“‘which, I have no 
doubt in my mind, he did see, then who of us can 
blame or censure his hasty and terror-stricken 
| flight? Before a spectacle so appalling the brav- 
est have been known to quail. Saul before 
|Samuel; Brutus before Cesar; Hamlet, prince 


said Walter, 
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and courteous soldier, oniut in the presence of | his way to the trap-door, through which he 
his own father; and when the heavy tread of the | descended. Then he tried the door of the cellar 
commandant thrills with terror the guilty heart | that led to the ‘‘court-room.’’ That, too, was 
of Don Giovanni —”’ | locked, and there were no windows in that part 

‘Hear! Hear!’’ cried Warner’s lawyer; and of the basement. 
the listeners began to laugh, while the judge| Scrambling back, he began trying the large 
pounded furiously and declared he would clear | windows of the upper chapel, one after the other; 
the court if proper decorum were not observed. | but they all were very high from the ground and 

Walter found it all delightful. Several wit-| had, moreover, been nailed down tight before the 
nesses were called and cross-examined, the law- | summer vacation, during which the building was 
yers interpreting the process literally and ques- | closed, and since that time had not been unfas- | 
tioning them with every possible demonstration | tened. They were not to be stirred, and there 
of rage; but no proof was forthcoming as to the | was no way out. 
ghost. At last Warner himself testified to having | 
seen through the window a girl’s dress, ‘ie 
about the waist down. 

‘*What was between you and her face ?"’ asked | 
Crete. 

“The cellar wall.” 

‘Why, how is that ?”’ 

‘“‘The windows up there slope in such a way 
that you cannot see the head of a person standing 
a little way from the further wall, if you look in 
from outside.”’ 





Mary Tappan WRIGHT. 
(To be continued.) 


——_———+or—___——_ 


THE REIGNING FLOWER. 


Although it bears itself with stately mein, 
It smiles alike for all, with smiles of God, 

Of every field and c lime the floral queen, 
This ever rich and brilliant golden-rod. 


—N. Y. Herald, 


—— +e, - 


| them. You seem so different! 
| even understand how I feel.’’ 


bursts of song and ‘enahes from eet e we sition | death, wee to live for his child, and nea to serve 
quickly interrupted. | this gallant youth. 
“They are beside themselves with the joy of| This was only for one instant; then there was 
going home,”’ said the colonel. | a shivering and plunging which told him that the 
The boy made a quick gesture toward the land. remnant of the wreck was going to pieces. 


“IT wonder if the thought of the ruined homes | “Save yourself!’’ he cried to the boy. ‘Leave 


they leave behind them makes them any hap- | me, and jump into the water!’* 


pier ?’”’ he said, bitterly. | There was no reply. The young athlete had 
“T hope not, but we look upon such things as a no strength to waste in words. His firm lips 
part of the fortunes of war.” | were pressed together, and the deep breath came 
‘Excuse me, sir; I forgot you were one of and went through his dilated nostrils. He was 
Perhaps you can pulling and prying at a heavy beam that lay 
diagonally across the door. 
‘Leave that!’? commanded the colonel. 
the water! Quick!’2 


“Yes; suffering makes us quick to understand | 
each other. That is the good in it, I suppose. 
There are desolate homes in the North as well as| A sudden lurch of the vessel threw him, head- 
the South. Not all of us return to what we left. | long, against the now yielding door. For a 
I left a happy household to await my coming; I moment he was unconscious; then the shock of a 
go back to one delicate child, a little daughter, | plunge into cold water revived him. He became 
who hardly remembers me. It was less hard to | aware that a hand held him and was dragging 
bear while I was in active service, but now that I| him away from the eddies made by the sinking 
have nothing else to think of — | wreck. 

“Nothing to think of!” exclaimed the boy. “If| Darkness was over everything. The flames had 
we had been victorious, that thought alone would | gone out in the black water, where hundreds of 


“Into 





“It was one of the servants, I suppose.” 
“It most emphatically was not,”’ 


“The feet were fine and delicate and handsomely | 


shod, and the hands small and white.” 

No amount of cross-examination could make 
Warner swerve from his statement, and he was 
sent down. Then Walter Wharton was sum- 
moned to the stand. 

‘“‘Were you on guard in the cellar of Wilmer 
Hall, October 8, 18— ?’’ 

“Yes.” 


“Give the name of the young lady who was | 


there with you.” 
‘‘Nonsense!”’ said Walter. ‘“Who has proved 
that there was any young lady with me?” 


“‘Was there a young lady with you?’’ asked ‘Hurrah for home!” There was in the words | who fought for her, but you will come to see that 


the judge. 

**You have no business to put such a question,” 
sputtered Walter. ‘Gentlemen don’t brig young 
ladies into affairs of this kind.” 

“Young man,” said the judge, ‘‘what you say 
sounds remarkably like contempt of court.”’ 

‘Does it?’ said Walter, with nonehalance. 

“You had better give the name at once or I 
shall be obliged to commit you.” 

Walter seemed interested in the ceiling. 

“Young man,” said the judge, “do you know 
what contempt of court means ?”’ 

“No,”’ said Walter, ‘‘I only know how it feels!” 

At this there was a tumult of laughter, cheers 
and hisses. 


“Sheriff,”’ said the judge, ‘commit Mr. Walter | 


Wharton to the coal-hole for contempt of court.”’ 

Walter knew the ‘‘coal-hole’’ better than his 
judge did. It opened up into the large chapel 
overhead by a small, square trap-door in the floor. 
The upper room was seldom used in winter, and 
then was heated by wood; the janitor had cut a | 
hole in the floor at the back of the great stove, 
and was in the habit of handing up the fuel 


through this opening instead of carrying it around | 


by the stairs and door. 
Consigned to this dungeon, Walter mounted the 


wood-pile and managed to pry back the trap-door 


with a billet of maple, and then climbed through. 


The large front doors of the chapel were usually | 


closed, and the windows were not only high but 
heavy and difficult to open. The gallery, how- 
ever, was entered by two flights of stairs which | 
opened without, directly upon the portico of the | 
building. The doors at the foot of these stair- 
cases were often forgotten and left unlocked. 


Walter determined to climb one of the gallery 


pillars and go down the outside way; but hearing 
the constables moving about on the chapel portico, 
he concluded to wait until it was quieter, for fear 
of being recaptured and consigned to a safer 
prison. 


The large windows of the chapel had no blinds | 
and were glazed with hundreds of panes of glass; | 


but the Virginia creeper that covered the outside 
of the building draped them with its graceful 
tendrils, and through the leaves of the vine the 
moon was shining, casting a delicate tracery over 
the floor. 

Walter settled himself back in one of the heavy 
oaken pews, and stared about. There was some- | 


thing eerie and solemn in the old building even in | 
the daylight, and at night, in the loneliness and | 
Walter was) 


moonlight, it was even impressive. 
not sentimental, nor was he nervous except under 
extraordinary provocation; sv, after arranging 


some cushions to suit his back, and mentally | 


commenting a little on the “grim old codger’’ 


whose profile ornamented the mural tablet back 


of the chancel, he fell asleep. While Nellie vainly | 
waited his coming he was dreaming sweetly that 
Bishop Hunter was going to toast him on a fork | 
for not telling who was with him in the hall cel- 
lars. 


He wake suddenly. The fork turned out to be 


the carved head of the pew, and the moon had | 
Now Crosse Chapel | 
filled with moonlight was very different from | 


moved from all the windows. 


Crosse Chapel when filled with gloom! Walter 


leaped to his feet, rushed down the aisle and ' 


clambered up to the gallery in breathless haste. 

He had done it too often to find much difficulty 
or to lose his way in the dark. Fumbling down 
the outside staircase, he tried the door. For once | 
in his life Dick, the janitor, had locked it! 


said Warner. | 


For the Companion. 
A BOY IN GRAY. 


The war was over; the soldiers were going 
home. 

As the United States transport boat Su/tana 
pulled heavily against the current of the Missis- 
| sippi, the blue-coated veterans on her decks waved 
their caps and shouted back to the blue-coated 
| veterans still waiting on the shore, ‘‘Hurrah for 
| home!”’ 

Colonel Blakemore waved and shouted with 
| the rest, but there was a visible twitching of his | 
iron-gray moustache, and a tremor in the voice 
that had been so often heard in the roar of battle. 





} 


| something that made them hard for him to say. | 

From hurricane deck to hull the Sultana was | 

crowded, almost packed, with shouting, cheering, 
| huzzaing soldiers, many of whom were but just 

released from imprisonment, and all of whom 

were excited with the air of freedom and the joy 
| of going home. 

One of the boat hands, a sun-browned, muscu- 
lar young fellow, made his way with difficulty 
between them, dragging a heavy coil of rope. He 
wore an old suit of Confederate gray. 

‘Hello, Johnny Reb!” cried one of the sol- 

diers. 
| ‘*Why don’t you cheer, John ?”’ asked another. 
“Off with that head-piece and hurrah for home!” 

Suiting the action to the word, the excited sol- 

| dier knocked off the old gray cap. With a look 

of hatred, the young boat hand dropped his rope 
| and turned on his tormentor; but before he had 
time to speak, Colonel Blakemore was on the 
spot, apologizing for the rudeness of the soldier. 
Then with his left hand—the right was gone—the 
| colonel picked up the cap and returned it to its 
owner. 

As the boy passed on, the colonel noticed that 
the cap, old and weather-stained as it was, had 
been a costly one in its time, and that the jacket, 
though worn out at the elbows and much too 
short at the wrists, was made of the finest cloth. 

It was not hard to guess that in the happier 
days of the Confederacy his parents had given to 
this boy, too young then to be a soldier, a full 
suit in imitation of the Confederate uniform, 
| either to gratify a whim of his own, or to please 


| ‘‘and though I was only a boy, I might have 


| me, and only the memory that all was lost, noth- 





| the fancy of a fond mother. Colonel Blakemore | 
| divined the truth at a glance. 

He saw the boy occasionally during the slow 
trip up from Vicksburg, and soon became con- 
scious of a growing interest in him, and a wish 
to talk with him. The colonel pitied the young 
Southerner, who, though performing the hard 
| service of a deck hand, still held himself proudly 
aloof from the victorious Union soldiers. 

The opportunity to speak with him came one 
night when a cutting east wind had driven the 
soldiers from the most exposed quarter of the 
vessel. Colonel Blakemore, with his warm coat 
closely buttoned, was pacing the eastern guard, | 
| when he noticed the boy in the old gray jacket 

standing alone, looking down at the dark river as 
_it flowed away southward. 


mused. ‘It makes me think of Harry’s. I wish 
I could say something to reconcile him to the sit- 
uation, but this is hardly a time for argument, I 
think. He will see more clearly by-and-by.”’ 

The colonel stepped forward and held out his | 
|hand. “I wish you would let me keep you com- 
pany for a little while,’ he said. ‘You remind 
me of a son I left at home four years ago, never 
| to see again.”’ 
| It wasa frank appeal to the boy’s sympathy, 
| and it went to his heart. He grasped the hand 
| held out to him, silently; but the colonel glided | 
smoothly into conversation by asking about the | 
points they were passing. 

“I am sorry,’’ said the boy, ‘‘not to be able to | 
tell you, but this is my first trip up.”’ 

‘*You are new to the water then ?’’ 
| New to the river, but I was raised on the Gulf, 
|}and am at home on salt water—in it, rather. 
| Mother used to say I would be amphibious if I 
| were just a little less aquatic.” 

He smiled at the remembrance of the jest, but | 
| there was something in the way he spoke the | 


be enough. Even as it is, we grudge nothing we 
have given.” 
**You talk like a soldier,”’ 
‘Tam a soldier’s son,”” 


said the colonel. 
the boy replied, proudly, 





borne arms and served my country; but I had | 
promised father I would never leave my mother.” | 
Then after a pause he went on: ‘But she left me, | 
and I have no one, not one, who ever cared for 


ing gained.” 

‘“‘You may live to think otherwise.” 

“TI would rather die now.” 

‘*You misunderstand me. I don’t mean you 
will ever think differently of the South, or those 


all is not lost to her. Young man, I envy you the 
possibilities of your future. But I must not keep 
you standing herein the wind. Perhaps we will 
have a talk to-morrow. Good-night.”’ 

*“‘Good-night, sir.’ 

The boy stood alone, thinking, a few moments 
after his new friend had left him. Then he 
abruptly turned and followed the colonel to his 
little state-room near the stern of the steamer, 
and knocked at the door. 

‘ Colonel Blakemore had not retired, and bade 
the boy enter. He started slightly at the abrupt 
question : : 

“Do you know, sir, that our boilers are consid- 
ered unsafe ?”’ 

“T did hear something to that effect,’’ the colo- 
nel answered, “but I had given it no further 
thought.”’ 

“The engineer reported the condition of the 
machinery to your general in command, but he 
ordered us to go on.” 

‘*Well, men will risk a good deal for the sake 
of getting home. I hope there is no danger. I 
wasn’t much of a swimmer when I had two arms; 
with only one I should go to the bottom surely. 
You may think from what I said to you just now 
that I shouldn’t mind heing drowned, but I 
should. I don’t want to leave my poor little 
Bessie alone in the world.” 

“That’s a fine boy,” the colonel continued, 
speaking to himself, when the door had closed, 


| quick gasps. 





‘and well-bred. One doesn’t need to be told | 
what kind of parents he had.” 
The colonel speculated as to whether he could 
help the boy to a better place, or at least to a| 
warmer coat. But he fancied that he would freeze 
sooner than wear a blue coat, and starve rather 
than accept anything as a gift from a ‘Yankee.’ 
Nevertheless, he hoped to find a way to befriend 

the boy. 

Then his thoughts ran to the condition of the 
steamer. Was she really unsafe? General D— | 
had attributed the engineer’s report to his un- 
willingness to go up the river. But the colonel 
would have been inclined to take the boy’s word 
if he had known anything about machinery. 

He threw himself on his bed, thinking he | 
would get up directly and look about; but weari- | 
ness overcame him, and in a few minutes he was | 


| asleep. 


His next impression was of something that | 


upon the water with terrific force. Even in his 
sudden awakening, he knew what it meant; and, 


| with one bound, he was at the outer door of his | 


state-room. 

It was fast and refused to yield. He turned to 
the door opposite, opened it, and recoiled. Cabin 
and forecastle were gone, and down in the deep 
hull nothing was to be seen but smoke and flame— 
nothing to be heard but groans and cries. 

Shutting the door upon this horror; he was 
again at the outer door; and, through the narrow 
ventilator above it, discovered that a mass of 
débris from the upper deck was banked against | 
it, almost to the top. | 

To cut out a panel with one hand and remove 
this rubbish was a desperate chance for life. But 
desperation imparts a strength of its own. Tak- | 
ing his sword from the corner of his state-room, | 
he struck three blows upon the door and forced | 
an opening, through which he saw that some one | 
was already working at the heavy mass which 
made him a prisoner. Then he caught a glimpse 
of the old gray cap he had picked up from the 





Walter went back and came down the other | words, ‘““Mother used to say,”’ that told Colonel | floor and returned to its owner. 
How the boy worked! 
Blakemore’s breast. 


side; that door, too, was fast. 
down again into the body of the chapel, and felt 


Dismayed, he slid | Blakemore that the mother was gone. 


For a moment there was silence, which the 


Hope revived in Colonel 
Hope to escape a horrible | 





drowning men still struggled for life. 

‘‘Put your hand on my shoulder and keep your 
head up.”’ 

He knew the voice, though it came in short, 
Lifting his own voice above the 
roar of the water, the colonel cried, ‘‘Leave me, 
and save yourself! I have commanded, now I 
implore, for God’s sake leave me!”’ 

“You can’t swim !”’ 

“But I can die, boy. I am a soldier.” 

“And I’m a soldier’s son. There, put your 
hand on my shoulder, so; keep your head up and 
remember Bessie—the little girl alone in the 
world!”’ 

He did remember her with all a father’s love 
and duty, and beside her image in his heart he 
registered a vow that if he lived, his life would be 
not more for her than for this boy, the son of a 
dead foeman. 

There was little he could do to help himself, 
but every energy of mind and body was bent on 
making the burden as light as might be for the 
bold swimmer. He would willingly have with- 
drawn his hand and gone down into the water, 
leaving the swimmer free, but for the certain 
knowledge that the boy would spend his strength 
in an effort to recover him. 

The wind was high and the water rough, but 
the battle was for life—for two lives, and with 
strong, steady strokes the courageous boy made 
his way against the heavy odds. 

How long this lasted Colonel Blakemore did not 
know. He knew that groaning, gasping, sinking 
men were left behind them, that a few strong 
swimmers, unencumbered, passed them, and 
then—something hard and heavy struck them. 
That was all. 

When life and consciousness came back, the sun, 
just risen, was shining brightly on the shore and 
upon the broad, smooth surface of the river, where 
a thousand men had gone down. The colonel 
lay upon the sandy shore. The memory of the 
night came back to him with a rush. He put out 
his stiffened arm to find the boy. 

He was there, but he made no response to the 
touch. The colonel sprang to his knees. He had 
seen terrible sights upon the battle-field; but 
never had he been so moved as by the sudden 
fear that this brave boy had saved his life at the 
sacrifice of his own. 

There was a deep cut on the boy’s head, from 
which it was not hard to read the story of what 
had happened. A floating timber had stunned 
him, Blakemore; had it killed the boy, his bene- 


factor, whose very name he should never know? 


Staggering and stiff, the colonel got upon his 
feet. He looked about him, in a daze, as if for 
help. In the distance, to the northward, he saw 
a little group of men, crouching on the bank. 
Evidently he and his young rescuer had drifted a 
long way down the stream after they were struck. 

‘‘Halloa! Halloa!’’ The colonel’s shouts were 
weak indeed. And what use in calling, if the boy 
were already dead ? 

He stooped again over the still body, and put 
his hand to the heart. There was a faint flutter; 
the boy was not yet gone. But there was no help 


“What a splendid head he has!” the colonel | seemed to lift the boat in mid-air, and hurl it back | at hand; no restoratives were within reach on 


that long, deserted shore. 

But the river was not long deserted, in those 
days when one crowded transport followed 
another. Scanning its broad surface once more, 
the colonel saw a long line of smoke to the south- 
ward, and, as he watched it, he saw that it 
approached slowly. 

The sight revived his own drooping strength. 
He called again to the group of men crouching 
on the shore above. Several of them joined him 
there, and one, at his command, took the boy’s 
head upon his knee; and then the colonel swooned 
again. 

When he recovered consciousness once more, 
he was in the cabin of the large steamer upon 
which General D——, with the rest of his com- 
mand, had embarked. In a berth near by, he 
found the boy. 

‘He is just holding the little life that is in him, 
colonel,”’ said the surgeon. “If he lives, it will 
be a matter of the vitality of youth and of care- 
ful nursing.” 

The boy was on a long and involuntary journey 
to the North; and when, weeks afterward, he 
became strong enough to assert his own will, his 
knowledge of the tender ministrations which had 
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nursed him back to life, and the strong affection 
that he had come to feel for Colonel Blakemore, 
almost as for a father, prevented him from turn- 
ing his back upon the man whose life he had 
saved and who had saved his. 

“If it is any satisfaction to you to know it, sir,” 
he had said to Blakemore, almost as soon as he 
could speak, ‘‘My name is Harry, too.” 

Mary B. Goopwin. 


PERFECTION. 


Fret not for fame, but in Perfection rest ; 

Seek not the first, but the most excellent ; 

lor thus it proves, when toils and care have spent, 
The first is often second to the best. 


—Chambers’s Journal. 





For the Companion. 


THE TIGER AT KURRACHEE. 


As Henry Sidney and I sat in the room, half study 
and half workshop, in which he conducted his ex- 
periments and invented his electrical appliances, my 
eye fell upon an object which I had often seen be- 
fore, but of which I had never happened to'speak. It 
was a tiger-skin which served as a mat before the 
door. At a little distance the black and yellow stripes 
showed something of the beauty of the royal beast, 
but near at hand the skin was seen to be old and 
worn, the hair short and thin, and the hide bare in 
spots. 

“Your tiger-skin shows marks of hard usage, Sid- 
ney,” I ventured to say, smiling. ‘It seems to have 
suffered from moths or to have had a great deal of 
wear. Where did you find it?”’ 

Sidney’s answering smile had a peculiar expression. 
“T found that skin in India,” he said. “Twenty years’ 
use as a mat has worn it, but it was in much the con- 
dition in which you see it now when it was stripped 
from its first owner—an old man-eating brute.” 

I knew that Sidney in his early life had lived sev- 
eral years in India, but he had told me little about 
his hunting exploits there. I was interested at once. 

“You don’t mean to say that you killed that tiger?” 
Isaid. ‘Why have you never told me the story?” 

“Well, it isn’t much of a story to tell, but the ad. 
venture was rather exciting in the happening, espe- 
cially as it came to me as a total surprise. 

“About twenty years ago, at an hour a little later 
than this one evening, the fellow that wore that skin 
loomed suddenly before a friend of yours, with only 
ten paces between them, and a rifle, with one of its 
barrels empty, was the man’s only chance for deliver- 
ance. If you wish, I'll tell you the story. 

“During the first year of my employment in the 
Indo-European Telegraph Department I was assigned 
to headquarters in the province of Sindh. The sta- 
tion was at Point Manora, four miles across the bay 
from the city of Kurrachee. 

“One of the diversions with which the telegraph 
employees varied the monotony of station life was 
target-shooting. Some of us had become expert 
marksmen. There was no hunting in the vicinity, 
and though more than one among us burned to test 
his courage and skill against the large game of India, 
the only field for the exercise of such inclinations lay 
in the warfare waged against intruding jackals and 
the half-wild cats which invaded our quarters at all 
hours, and stole our provisions. 

“There were water-fowl on the Indus River, and 
wild pigs and an occasional cheetah in the tamarisk 
thickets, the mangrove forests and the straggling, 
swampy jungles about the lower Indus and its delta, 
but they were too far away and too difficult to find 
when the ground was reached to offer much tempta- 
tion to hunters. 

“But in the year in which I went to India there had 
arisen a strange rumor of a tiger prowling about the 
delta, and stories of his ravages came up to Kurra- 
chee from time to time. These reports were at first 
disbelieved, for it seemed improbable that a tiger 
should appear in a region where there was no tradi- 
tion that a wild animal of that species had ever been 
seen; but that these reports were not unfounded at 
last became manifest beyond a doubt. 

“The first indication of the brute’s presence on the 
delta was the unaccountable and complete disappear- 
ance at various times of several children and women. 
Ata little later period three women left a little village 
with jars to procure water at a pool half a mile away. 
Soon two of them came running back in terror, to 
report that a large animal, which, their description 
indicated, must have been a tiger, had sprung from 
the bushes and struck down and carried away their 
companion. 

“The people turned out with drums and spears, and 
made a demonstration as if to search out and destroy 
the tiger, but a terrific growl from a thicket to which 
its tracks led, and to which it had dragged its victim, 
sufficed to send them back in terror. 


The brute made | 
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“This tiger, driven by fire from the delta, was be- 


inst the 





y wall. Some large animal was 


| yond a doubt the same animal which appeared a| gliding along beside the wall on the side opposite | 


| it impossible that I should have the pleasure of tell- 





| 





his lair in a large tract of jungle that covered a low | 
place often overflowed by the river, and which was so | 


dense that it was almost impossible for men to pene- 
trate it. 


“Several unsuccessful attempts were made by Brit- 


| harsh and frightful howl, so loud that for an instant 


ish hunters, singly, to kill this beast. Then a grand | 


hunt, with fifty natives as beaters, was organized by 
half a dozen British sportsmen, and the tombs and 
ruins amid the river jungles which were supposed to 
be the tiger’s place of retreat were thoroughly ran- 
sacked; but so cunningly did the animal lie low and 
double back on his pursuers that, though he was 
tracked, the tiger himself was not discovered. 

“But within a week after the hunt was over he 
dashed into the midst of a group of natives who sat 
in front of a house, and carried away a boy. The 
natives believed the monster to be a supernatural 
being which it was useless to resist, and at last ac- 
cepted his ravages as an inevitable calamity. 

“Finally, in the dry season, when the jungle was 
like tinder, a chance spark made it a blaze of flame, 
and a fire which lasted several days spread over many 
acres of the wooded part of the delta. The natives 
of several villages had hard work to save their lives 
and their few personal effects, but the disaster brought 
with it one fortunate circumstance, for when the fire 
abated and the grass of the jungle lay as black em- 
bers, the tiger had disappeared, leaving no sign to 
show in what way he had departed, and he did not 
again appear in the delta. 


fortnight later near Kurrachee, and very nearly made | 
ing you the story of this adventure to-night. The 
skin you see has not the bright, sleek appearance 
that the skin of a young tiger presents. Like most 
man-eating tigers, he was old, scarred and mangy, 
and I think he had been scorched by fire. 

‘Near the junction of Manora Point and the main- 
land was the sailors’ cemetery—a bleak area enclosed 
by a low mud wall. A certain evening found me 
seated, fowling-piece in hand, on a corner of this 
wall, waiting for the chance of a shot at a jackal. 
No jackals were in sight when I came, but I could 
hear their shrieks out on the desert, and soon could 
discern here and there the indistinct form of one 
sneaking nearer in the darkness. But they were shy 
that night, and I tried in vain to get a shot. 

“The moon had not risen, and a few yards away 
the level sand vanished beneath a pall of Egyptian 
blackness. My thoughts wandered from the scene 
about me, but came back at the sight of two balls of 
fire in the darkness. I quickly realized that they 
were the eyes of some creature, evidently much 
larger than a jackal, which was reconnoitering my 
position. I was not displeased to find that the ani- 
mal seemed disposed to keep his distance, for I felt 
that a charge of buckshot from a fowling-piece would 
not make a sufficiently deep impression on him. 

“The fiery eyes passed slowly around to the left and 
disappeared. I had lost my interest in jackal-shoot- 
ing, and made my way back to the station. But I 
was determined to ascertain what the intruder was, 
and, thinking that it might revisit the scene on the 
following night, I prepared to await its coming. 

“On the following day, as I sat with several of my 
friends at tiffin, one of them remarked: 

‘“«<By the way, our servants were mightily scared 
about something that happened last night. My 
fellow told me to-day that a large animal followed a | 
party of them as they returned home from Kurrachee, 
and threatened to attack them. They huddled 
together and by swinging their torches and yelling | 
managed to keep it away.’ 

“TI said nothing to my comrades con- 
cerning my experience of the night 
before, but made ready my heaviest 
firearm—a double barrelled Whitworth 





AT CLOSE 


target rifle, a muzzle-loader, which would carry a | 
ball well up for a two-thousand-yards’ range. I had 
converted it into a hunting rifle by shortening the 
barrel six inches and resighting it. It was too heavy 
a gun to tramp about with, but it was a good and 
deadly shooter. | 

“The following evening again found me, this time 
with my rifle, seated upon the same corner of the 
cemetery wall that I had occupied on the previous 
night. To-night the jackals might shriek and quar- | 
rel unscathed, for I had another object in mind. But | 








me, its back rising a little above the top. Presently | 
it stopped, and a large head and two glaring eyes | 
looked over the wall. 

“I had thrown back the hammer of the second | 
barrel of the Whitworth the moment after firing at | 
the hyena, and the piece was still cocked. I levelled | 
it as a large animal with a gliding movement that | 
was partly a spring passed lightly over the wall and | 
struck, crouching on the ground, not thirty feet from | 
me. 

‘**That’s no hyena! what canit be?’ flashed through | 
my mind, with a surprise so great that it drowned all | 
sense of danger. Against the background of the | 
wall and sand the crouching mass shaped itself into | 
a tawny body, with white breast, a head with pointed | 
ears laid back, eyes of phosphorescent fire and a 
swinging tail. 

“There was no time to reason or to wonder. I had 
never seen a tiger at large, but knew instinctively 
that a tiger was before me, and that there was but 
one thing to do. 

“You must not think that these things took as long 
in the happening as it takes me@o tell them, though 
they seemed long to my quickehed senses. I followed | 
its every movement as the creature gathered itself 
for the spring, knowing that within a second it 
would be upon me. To throw my rifle, already 
cocked, to my shoulder, aim between the flaming eyes 
and pull the trigger were parts of one instinctive 
motion. 

“The crash of my Whitworth mingled with the 
tiger’s terrific roar as he rose toward me in a tremen- 
dous spring, and the smoke puffed from my rifle’s 
muzzle into the front of the great body coming 
toward me through the air. The animal struck the 
sand almost at my feet, bounded upward and came 
on. I had just time to feel that all was over with 
me, and then was knocked backward and down as if 
by a spent cannon-ball. 

“Half-stunned and breathless, expecting instant 
death, I lay still for one or two terrible moments. 
Then I raised my head to see the animal rolling | 













about in his death agony, clawing 
and tearing at the air, the sand 
and the dead hyena upon which 
it had fallen. ; 

“Pale and trembling, now that 
I had time to get frightened, I rose to my feet and 
began to re-load my rifle; but before my nervous | 
hands had shaken the powder into one of the bar- 
rels, the form of my terrible foe had straightened out 
upon its side, and was beyond all power to injure 
anything. 

“T went to the station, roused the people, told my 
story and came back to the scene of my adventure, 
accompanied by a dozen men. Although the tiger 
was unmistakably dead, I had great difficulty in get- 
ting the natives to approach him. At last, by threats 
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ber. An electric glow-lamp lighted the chamber, and 
here we were greeted by the lower lockman, who, 
after the ordinary greeting and questions, imme- 
diately closed the trap overhead, and opened the stop- 
cocks connected with the condenser on shore. 

“Air is now being forced into the chamber,” he 
remarked, “and will come till an additional regis- 
tered pressure of eighteen pounds to the square inch 
is attained. Is this your first experience under at- 
mospheric pressure?” 

Upon our replying in the affirmative, he went on to 


| explain that we should probably, after a few seconds, 


be troubled by ringing of the ears, and possibly by a 
sense of fulness and pain in the head. | 

“For the ear trouble you have only to pinch up 
your nostrils between your forefinger and thumb, so 
(illustrating), close your mouths and then blow 
smartly, so (illustrating further). That forces air 
into your ears through the Eustachian tubes, and 
equalizes the outer pressure.” 

Even before he had ceased speaking, the chamber 
seemed to grow unnaturally warmer, and our voices 
sounded louder and harsher. Ringing in the ears 
began to affect us unpleasantly; but upon following 


| the directions given us it ceased. 


As soon as the standard pressure was attained, the 
lockman opened a door at one side of the chamber, 
and we again descended by a short ladder to the 
caisson proper, which, like a diving-bell, rested on 
the bottom of the river. Eight or nine men were 
here at work by the light of electric candles, under an 
experienced superintendent, removing the sand, mud 
and water, which are pumped out by suction and 
discharged by a stand-pipe, opening outside. 

The caisson itself may be described as a great box, 
the size of the pier, made of square timber; a box 
which has sides and top, but no bottom. The bot- 
tom edges of the sides are iron-bound and fitted to 
cut down into the clay or mud which is to be removed. 
The top, or roof, is eight feet high and formed of 
many layers of yellow pine timber, exceedingly thick 
and strong, for upon it, overhead, are piled scores of 
tons of concrete, forming the pier. 

But the caisson, with all the vast load resting on it, 
is literally suspended and regulated in descent by the 
pressure of air under it. Bor a pressure of eighteen 
pounds to the square inch, over a surface as large as 
the roof of a pier-caisson, is equivalent to a resist- 
ance of more than three hundred tons. 

The men at work on the bottom were dressed in 
heavy duck jackets, and wore rubber boots to the 
hip. When we entered, they had about cleaned out 
the mud and water down to the bottom, or cutting 
edge, and were nearly ready to “blow” the caisson, 
or in other words, to release the air pressure, and 
allow it to sink deeper. 

The foreman turned a stop-cock through which the 
condensed air escapes; and slowly then the ponder- 
ous mass of timber and cement descended into the 
river bottom. We felt the start. Then the hard- 
packed clay seemed to rise toward us, as we clung to 
the cross-beams. 

What if it went on settling? What if a pipe, ora 
condenser, were to burst? What if the superinten- 
dent were to make the mistake of letting out too 
much air? But nothing unusual happened, and 
presently the caisson paused in its descent. 

Work in a caisson is not considered more danger- 
ous than in many other situations; yet it was with a 
feeling of relief, not unmixed with thankfulness, 
that we emerged from the pent-up chambers into the 
sunshine and uncompressed atmosphere of the earth’s 
surface. 8. 
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For the Companion. 


A CLOWN IN FEATHERS. 


The most amusing bird I ever saw was an English 
blackbird. One who knows our American thrushes 
would never look for pranks and “show-off” per- 
formances in that dignified family. Yet this madcap 
was a thrush—the black thrush. 

He had not been in the house ten minutes before 
he began to exhibit his accomplishments. First he 
looked the new cage over from top to bottom, tried 
every pereh, tasted the food, flirted out a few drops 


of water, and then settled himself on the middle 


perch, fixed his eyes upon me and prepared to sing. 
I was charmed with his readiness; I held my 
breath! Now I should hear the famous English 


the hours wore on, and my visitor of the evening | and promises, I induced them to touch and lift him. | blackbird, whose praise is sung by the poets of 


before had not shown himself. 
jackals ceased. 
looked carelessly about me. 

“The night was starlit, its stillness now broken | 
only by. the soft swash of waves curling up on the | 
beach. The station light glowed cheerfully behind 
me, and far away the lights of the city shone across 
the bay. Out on the point the light-house held its 
flame proudly above the unquiet waters of the Persian 
Gulf, which stretched to the shadowy horizon line on 
the west. I regarded these objects leisurely, and 
then turned toward the desert and gazed dreamily 
into its darkened space. 

“Suddenly, and near at hand, a cry rent the air—a 


I was much startled. I listened with dilated eyes 
and creeping skin, as the howling merged into 
an uproarious peal suggesting demoniac laughter. 
Twenty-five paces away the eyes of flame once more 
confronted me, and through the dusk, which the 
upper rim of the rising moon was beginning to light, 
I saw the shadowy outline of a misshapen animal | 
with high shoulders, above which, extending along 
the back, rose a bristling mane. It was this creature 
that had howled and laughed. 

“T brought the rifle to my shoulder, took quick but | 
steady aim, and fired. The heavy piece cracked 
loudly, the breech thumped my shoulder; there was 
atumble, and through the smoke wreath I saw the 
animal lying on its side, kicking in its death-struggle. 

“T approached it and laughed outright. So this 
beast, with back of dirty gray and the indistinct 
stripes on sides and legs, was the one which had terri- 
fied the natives! It was only a hyena—a beast for- 
midable in aspect and strength, but too cowardly to 
be dreaded by man. 

“<T’ll cut his head off and take it to the station to 
show those cowardly fellows what frightened them 
last. night,’ I said to myself, and felt for my hunting- 
knife. ‘Hallo, what’s that? Another hyena?’ 





borne to the station, and the circumstances of his 
appearance and death were a wonder at Kurrachee | 
for a long time. 

“The skin which, you see, is a very large one, has 
stretched since it was taken off, but the animal itself | 
measured only an inch less than nine feet from the | 
nose to the tip of its tail.” CLARENCE PULLEN. | 
| 


~~ 
or 





DOWN IN A CAISSON. 


During a recent visit to Kansas City, I obtained 
permission from the chief engineer to descend to the 
caisson in which the foundation of the piers for the 
great new bridge across the Missouri River are being 
laid. 

The bridge will rest upon nine piers of masonry, 
which stand upon bed rock at a depth of about sixty | 


feet below the surface of the river. The caisson under | 


the pier is the device made use of for removing, by | 


| means of pneumatic pressure, the mud, sand and | 
| clay of the river bottom, and lowering the pier to | 


its foundation upon the rocky stratum beneath. 
We went off in a boat to the mid-ziver pier, which, 


| on the day of our visit, stood about eleven feet out of 


water. Rising out of the pier were two large plate | 


| iron tubes, or cylinders, each eight or ten feet in 


height. Upon landing on the pier we were met by 
the upper lockman, who, learning the purpose of 
our visit, signalled to the lower lockman to discharge 
the compressed air from the chamber at the foot of 
the cylinders preparatory to receiving visitors. 
Immediately we heard the hissing of the escap- | 
ing air, and were invited to descend the cylinder by 
means of a ladder inside it. We clambered slowly 
downward for a distance of about forty feet, and 
came to a heavy metal trap-door which fits hermeti- 


| cally into the bottom of the cylinder, and gives, when 


The cries of the | Hanging between two stout poles, supported on the | Europe. I did. I heard him whistle out, loud and 
I became tired of watching, and | shoulders of eight toiling natives, the tiger was | clear—a pure Yankee air! 


Down fell my hopes, for if there is one thing I 
specially dislike it is a bird trained to whistle like a 
boy, and I remembered with disgust that I had prom- 
ised to entertain the bird all winter while his young 
master was abroad in search of health. I wondered 
if I was doomed to listen to that stupid tune for six 
months. It soon became plain that I was—and 
worse, for he had forgotten or had never learned the 
end of the strain, and that lost chord he was forever 
seeking. 

After I got over my first disappointment, I tried to 
help him out, for he really seemed much concerned 
about it; but I did not know the air, and he refused 
all my attempts to make an end to it. 

He did not scorn my help. If I began, he would 
join in and make a duet of it, and if I stopped at the 
end of a few notes, he would take it up at that point, 
and finish it. If I whistled it wrong to try him, he 
at once corrected me by repeating it as it should be. 

All through the first evening till ten o’clock he sat 
on that middle perch and whistled his unfinished 
strain, and not one note of his own song did I hear. 

The next day I was treated to a curious sight. The 
room where I sat at work was separated from his by 
portiéres, and he did not see me, though I could look 
through a crack and see him. Hearing a queer, low 
song, I peeped at him, and there he was on the floor 
of his cage dancing a jig—I don’t know what else to 
call it. 

His eyes were fixed on the middle perch, two or 
three inches above his head, as if he were addressing 
some One on that spot, and he was jumping and tip- 
toeing around in the drollest way. 

First he hopped back and forth with mincing steps, 
singing a whispering song all the while, and moving 
his head from side to side. Then he sprang lightly to 
the lowest perch, just above the floor, instantly 
jumped down and scrambled across the floor, and 


| There was a rustling in the long grass that grew open, as we now found it, entrance to an iron cham- | then turned and bounded over the middle perch with- 
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out touching it, as if he had suddenly gone! he flung it about, he scraped it on the floor, | boys under sixteen years, and all girls under|tion of knowledge, as is frequently alleged. 


mad. Such a figure as he was! The feathers on 
the top of his head stood up like a crest; his 
mouth was balf-open; his wings were held a little 
out, and his tail spread open like a fan. 


While I looked on at this queer performance, | in between two wires, where I hoped it would | labor laws becomes interesting. Already legisla- | novel-readers. 


he seemed all at once to-think of something. 


‘ibe dee 
| es 
Tell | 
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and never rested till it was reduced to scraps, or twenty-one. 

| dropped out of the cage. | In view of the steps taken by the young Ger- 
| When I put his house in order for the day, 1|man Emperor to improve the condition of his 
always gave him a piece of fresh apple, wedged laboring subjects, the present state of the German 


| stay for him to peck at; but the blackbird had | tion has done much, at least in the direction of 
other designs upon | protecting workingwomen and children. 
the apple. He want-| German children under twelve years of age are 
ed it to play with. | forbidden to take work in factories and mines, 
Faithfully he pushed | and those between twelve and fourteen are legally 
and pulled and twist- | restricted to six hours a day. Those between 
ed till he got the piece | fourteen and sixteen years old may work ten 
out, and then took it | hours a day in most of the industries, and at 
down for a mad frolic. | spinning eleven hours. Children are not allowed 
He flung it from side | to work between half-past eight o’clock at night 
to side; he would/ and half-past five in the morning, nor on Sun- 
snatch at it, and in-| days, except in cases of urgent necessity, to be 
stantly spring up on | determined by the Bundesrath, or upper house of 
the side of the cage | Parliament. . 
and hold on to the| It is noteworthy, however, that the German 
wires, looking scared | labor laws have as yet done little to protect work- 
out of his wits, as if it| ingwomen of mature age. The principal law on 
had bitten him. Then | this subject provides that the Bundesrath shall 
he would go down| have power to prohibit female labor in certain 
and worry it again. industries, or to restrict it by regulations, and the 
Sometimes, lifting | same body may, if it sees fit, forbid night-work 
one wing, he would | to any special class. 
pounce upon the bit} Even despotic Russia has issued decrees which 
of apple as if it were a | regulate the hours of work of women and chil- 
savage enemy that| dren according to the exigencies of particular 
must be destroyed, | industries. 
and in a second bound | few specified exceptions, are not allowed to work 
up on the middle|in Russian factories; those between twelve and 
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A FEATHERED CLOWN. 


He ran up the three perches to the top, and 
began his whistle. The show was over for that | 
time. 

But that was not the end; he amused himself | 
every day in similar antics. Sometimes he began 
by flying madly back and forth between the two} 
upper perches, with crest raised, tail spread and | 
wings open, then dropped to the floor and stood 
before his door uttering low, strange sounds that | 
I can't describe, looking through the wires as | 
though he saw some one outside to whom he was | 
talking, jerking his head, and wriggling his body | 
in a droll way; and while I looked through the | 
peep-hole, jumped back to the upper perch and | 
burst out with a loud “Chack! chack! chack !""— | 
a regular blackbird call. | 

A few minutes later the fit seized him again; | 
and down he went to the floor. | 

He pretended to snatch something from the 
gravel and fling it across the cage; then, pointing 
his beak to a particular spot on the bottom of the 
cage, he hopped around in a circle, his wings flut- 
tering, his feathers puffed out, and all the time 
singing the sweetest notes, so low that I could 
hardly hear them. 

With these antics he amused himself every day 
when he thought he was alone; but one evening, 
when the family were all out, he deliberately took 
it upon himself to entertain me. He began 
whistling his tune, and after two or three notes 
broke it off and ended with what sounded like 
talk. Then he took up the air where he had 
dropped it, and ended in a noise like a laugh. 
Again he resumed his air and interrupted himself 
with a whistle like a call toa dog. A fourth time 
he started that whistle, got three or four notes 
farther, and ended with a sound like a kiss. 

I pretended not to notice him, and he went on 
with the most comical performance I ever heard 
from a bird; every time beginning the air he had 





been taught, and bursting into something else. | 


Beside the sounds I have spoken of, he made, 


, sometimes, a tremolo of the last note, which was 


really delightful. Again, he gave a droll ‘Que! 
que!"’ then a ‘‘ Wee-o,”’ and so on. 

All the time the whistled part was loud and 
clear, and the funny additions were low, as if to 
himself. 

It seemed as if he were trying to recite his les- 
son, but was so full of fun that he had to indulge 
in these little asides. It was the oddest and most 
laughable thing I ever saw. Taken with his 
serious-looking black coat and his very knowing 
eyes, it did seem a little uncanny, and as if he 
knew altogether too much for a bird. In fact, 


though he looked like a bird, he behaved like a! 


monkey. 


A serious trouble in the blackbird’s life with me 


was that I would not let him spatter the wall- 
paper with the food and water he was always 


flinging about, as if that were the only use he | 


had for them. Behind his cage I fastened up a 


sheet of stiff buff wrapping-paper, and to tear | 


that to bits was the task he set himself. He was 
a faithful worker, I must admit. First he ham- 
mered the paper with his stout yellow beak till he 
picked a hole in it, and then with the same useful 
bill he seized the edge, and pulled and tugged till 
he tore it. 

When he could get a piece off he was happy. 
He took it into the cage, and visited upon that bit 





perch as though he| fifteen years are restricted to eight hours daily, 
expected to be mur-| and may not work more than four hours contin- 
dered instantly. uously. Children under seventeen years and 

Through all these | women are not allowed to work in Russia in spin- 
performances he kept | ning or textile industries at night, and the Rus- 





ing. Everything he the education of their working people. 
did was in a jerky Similar regulations and restrictions to those 
way,and I nevercould | which have already been described exist in Bel- 
guess what would|gium, Spain, Austria, Hungary, Holland, Italy, 
come next. | Norway and Sweden, and Denmark. It will be 
He appeared to rack his brain to think of new | seen that there is little or no legislation which re- 
things to do, and if everything else failed, he! stricts or imposes conditions upon the labor of 
would dash his gravel out over the carpet. I | full-grown men, but in many countries there are 


have even seen him thrust his naughty head | vigorous agitations to extend the limitations of | 


between the wires and drop out a_beakful of | law to workingmen also. 
mocking-bird food. 

After this fashion he ‘carried on’’ all winter, 
and though I did not particularly enjoy him as a| FERNS. 
bird, as a clown in a cage, an entertainer for a Nature has given them no vivid color, 
dull hour, he was the funniest I ever saw in Vorthes inches eisidion’ ore a tindie 
feathers. As flowers in fullest bloom. 
For though denied the crowning joy of blossoms, 


Still is their cae grace 
Sufficient, of itself, to fill with beauty 
A solitary pl 
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O1.ive THORNE MILLER. 
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BEAUTY AND GOODNESS. 


How near to good is what is fair! 
Which we no sooner see 

But with the lives and outward air 
Our senses taken be. 


—Interocean. —Mary H. Krout. 
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WINTER READING. 


—Ben Jonson. 
: ~@> 3 


| 
A summer tourist among our mountain and 
seaside resorts might naturally conclude that the 
LABOR LAWS IN EUROPE. people of the United States read nothing but 
A great trades’ union Congress, composed of | novels. What an extensive spread of paper- 
delegates from all the labor organizations in Great | covered fiction at the station where he buys his 
Britain, met at Liverpool on the first of Septem- | ticket, and if he happens to want ‘something to 
ber. It was composed of five hundred delegates, | read”’ at one of the great summer hotels he finds 
including ten women, and represented most of|in the book-room two or three hundred novels, 
the large trades of the Kingdom. | and not one volume of any other kind of litera- 
The principal act of the Congress was to pass a | ture. 
resolution in favor of reducing the time of labor- | 
ing to eight hours a day, and of making eight | holiday, during which we need not read very much 
hours a day’s labor by act of Parliament. This| of anything; and, besides, much of the best 
was not passed, however, without a good deal of | thought, fancy and feeling of our day is communi- 
strenuous opposition on the part of some of the | cated to the world through the medium of fiction. 
older delegates. One touch of nature makes the whole world 
The meeting of this Congress, and the great |kin. The world is destined one day, as we all 
strikes which are frequently taking place in almost hope, to recognize this kinship, and if so the most 
every civilized country and region, render the | powerful means of bringing it about will probably 
subject of what laws have been passed by the} be great fiction, like that which abolished Sarey 
several nations regulating labor especially inter- | Gamp and helped emancipate Russian serfs and 
esting at this time. American slaves. At this moment there are lying 








limiting the time of the labor of adult male work- | novels which are melting hearts, softening preju- 
ingmen. Such measures as have been passed relate | dices and inspiring endeavor away off in the 
for the most part to the protection and limitation | interior of India and in the rising cities of Ocean- 
| of the labor of women and children, and the| ica. They are helping to make the whole world 
| greater part of these measures have become law | kin. 

within the past fifteen years. | The summer has ended. Books of other kinds 
| For instance, by a statute passed by the British | are now in request, and we find them not less 
| Parliament in 1878, women, and children between | abundant than novels if we know where to look 








fourteen and eighteen years of age, who are en-| for them. Of late years there has been a most 
gaged in the textile factories are allowed to work | remarkable production of what are called books 
only ten hours a day. Children under fourteen | of reference, in which knowledge is stored away 
years can work only six hoursaday. In other| and arranged for convenient use when wanted. 
industries the respective periods of labor are in-| Some of these dictionaries and encyclopedias of 
creased over the figures stated by half an hour. knowledge are wonders of cheapness and excel- 
Moreover, no child under ten years of age is | lence; others are of such extent that they cannot 
permitted to work in an English factory at all, be of low price, but most of them command a 





Children under twelve years, with a/| 


This does well enough for our short summer | 


Thus far no European nation has passed alaw| upon our numberless book-stands American | 


and all night-work is forbidden to women, young 
girls and children. 

In France the limit of age is a little narrower, 
for in that country no child less than twelve years 
old is allowed to work in any factory, or other 
hard manual employment, excepting that they 
may do so in textile, glass and paper factories. 

The French law, moreover, differs from that of 
most countries in that it limits the hours of labor 
according tothe degree of education of the laborer. 
| Children between twelve and fourteen years who 
| have had a good elementary education are allowed 
to work twelve hours a day; those who have not, 


| . 
only six. 


sale in this country that surprises even their san- 
guine projectors. A really good book of refer- 
ence appears to be one of the things which 
American families are most willing to make sacri- 
fices to get. 





Noah Webster published his large dictionary in 


| 1828. The first edition, consisting of twenty-five 


This is to enable the less educated to | 


his hatred of the whole sheet. He beat it so rap-| attend school a part of every day. The French | 
idly that it sounded like the roll of a small drum ; | also forbid work on Sundays and nights to all! fiction does not destroy the taste for the acquisi- 


hundred copies, lasted twelve years, and the sec- 
ond edigion, of three thousand copies, supplied | 
the market for seven years. We have now dic- | 
tionaries and encyclopedias that cost sixty, eighty, 
and one hundred and fifty dollars, which reach a 
larger sale immediately than Webster’s dictionary 
enjoyed during the whole lifetime of the author. 
Such facts as these indicate that the reading of | 


Thackeray was disposed to cast ridicule upon 
| young ladies who read “improving works,” and 
| Dickens was not free from the same propensity. 
| But, in fact, the best students are often the best 
In the most intelligent house- 

holds we see on the upper shelves of the bookcase 

plenty of Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Hawthorne 
and Howells, ballasted on the lower shelves by 
| the solid volumes of the encyclopedia and the 
dictionary. 

| During the winter months the works of refer- 
| ence come into great play in many of the best 
schools and clubs, where a ‘‘winter subject” is 
| chosen, and the advanced pupils ‘read all round 
| it,’’ until they have absorbed most of the know]- 
edge that exists upon it. 

‘Africa’ has been selected as the winter topic 
by one of our Boston evening clubs, apropos of 
the new African books by Stanley, Ward and 
others. It gives point and interest to reading to 
have such a subject in view. As the months go 
by we gradually get full possession of it, cor- 
recting erroneous impressions and getting light 
upon it from other minds. 
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DEMPSY’S DREAM. 





On the waters of Buzzard’s Bay plies busily from 
| one fishing-ground to another a little boat which has 
| @ peculiar history. 
Several years ago an old negro went to the shores 
of this bay to make a living for himself and his wife. 
| They were very poor, but their cabin was clean and 
Uncle Dempsy was the most honest and jolly of 
| fishermen, with all the kindly courtesy of his race. 
| He knew every foot of the shore, could tell by cer- 
| tain mysterious signs known only to himself just 
when the bluefish would go out or the squeteagues 
come in; and could guide the boats directly to the 


up the sweet, low sing- | sian law requires employers to pay attention to | jeqges where the rock bass had hidden. 


The boatmen who took out parties of amateur 
fishermen always secured Dempsy as a helper when 
; they could get him, in order to use his marvellous 
skill. They paid him but a trifle for his services. 
| The old couple did not grow rich. Indeed they had 
|a hard struggle to live. One summer Dempsy was 
hired at a low rate by a boatman, who took out 
| almost every day the same party, a half-dozen young 
| men from Harvard, on their vacation. 

The young fellows became fond of the patient, 
kindly old man to whom they owed the success of 
| their fishing. One day they said to him, ‘What do 

you want in this world, Dempsy?”’ 
| His eyes twinkled. 
| “A boat, suh,’? he said, promptly, “a big boat. 

Hold twenty gem’men. I dreamed ’bout dat boat 

las’ night. I dreamed I come out’n my cabin, ’n’ 

dah it was in de cove, anchored. Dat boat ’d cost 
two hunder dollahs, sah! Fit foh de king to go fish- 
| in’ in. Painted white wid a blue stripe ’n’ a white 


n’ blue flag, ’n’ a cabin, all complete. Ef dat boat 
hed been real, Uncle Dempsy ’d been rich fol de rest 
ob his life.” 
The young men laughed and left Dempsy in his 
cabin. Then one of them said: 
| “We have plenty of money to waste on our own 
| amusement. We can afford to do this thing. We 
owe much to the old man, and this boat will give him 
a livelihood for the rest of his days. What do you 
| say, boys?” 
The result was that one of them ran down by train 
| to New Bedford that afternoon. It was easy to find 
a boat answering the description which the old man 
had given, and to order her to be painted white and 
blue. 

A week later the old negro was roused at daylight 
| by a tremendous pounding on his door. He came 
out. No human being was in sight, but on the bay, 
anchored just in front of his cabin, was a big boat, 
painted white and blue, and on the stern in gilt 
letters the name, Dempsy’s Dream. 

She still floats, a pleasant reminder of the kindly 
good-will that gave and the honest service that earned 
her. 
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TWO SISTERS. 


In many homes it is apt to be the case that one 
member of the family is constantly sacrificing her 
pleasure and time for the others. 

Dora and Susie Lake were left alone in the world 
just after they had finished school. They had each 
| received a good education, so when they found them- 
selves thrown on their own resources they were able 
to take care of themselves comfortably. 

Dora found a place as bookkeeper in a large whole- 
| sale house, and Susie soon had a position as teacher. 
There was scarcely two years’ difference between these 
two sisters, yet any one not knowing this would have 
thought that Dora was five years the elder. 

It was Dora who always did for Susie all the little 
kindnesses that we all appreciate so much, and Susie 
who accepted them as her right. It was Dora who 
did any little extra work that needed to be done in 
the care of their rooms. It was Dora who thought 
of some pleasant outing, and paid the small extra 
expenses. Susie did not think it anything surprising 
when she found her mending done for her, or her 
clothes laid out when she was going to a party in the 
evening. 

It was raining one morning, und Susie was all 
ready to go to school. Dora was putting on her things 
to go to the office. 

“I can’t find my rubbers anywhere, Dora. What 
shall I do?” 

“The soles of my shoes are thick. You can take 
mine. It won’t hurt me to walk over to the station 
without any, and I can get a pair as soon as I get in 
town.” 

“Are you sure you don’t need them, Dora?” 

“Yes; I don’t need them as much as you do. Put 
them on and hurry, or you will be late. It is lucky I 
didn’t have to go to the office early, or you would 
have been without any.” 

Susie put the rubbers on and hurried away. It 
rained very hard, and although the station was only 
a short distance, Dora got her feet thoroughly wet, 
and had to sit with them in this condition all the 
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morning. When she came home that night, she had 
the beginning of acold which lasted for weeks, and 
was the source of a great deal of secret self-reproach 
to Susie. She got herself a second pair of rubbers, 
and made Dora a present of a second pair aiso, deter- 
mined that each of them should be supplied at both 
ends of their daily route. Dora’s cough was almost 
gone when at last Susie summoned up courage to say 
to her, as she kissed her good-night : 

“You have been so sweet never to say this horrid 


cold was my fault, Dora! I’m so sorry you’ve had it!” | 


Dora felt better repaid for her self-sacrifice than if 
her sister had made many protestations and promises 
to be less selfish. A few words of loving apprecia- 
tion are the best coin which can be paid one who has 
suffered by self-sacrifice for another. 
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FAIRLY SHARED. 


the Jeannette, and which had been brought from the 
opposite side of the Polar Sea on a piece of ice. 

The question was, By what route had these articles 
|come? They could reach that point only by one of 
| two ways. Either they must have come up Davis’s 
| Strait from around the south end of Greenland, or 
they must have drifted in from the Arctic Ocean. To 
get to Cape Farewell from the mouth of the Lena 
that cake of ice would have to stem all the easterly 
currents which are known to run between Spitzber- 
gen and Nova Zembla, which seems improbable. 

The most plausible theory is that the broken ice 
was driven off the coast of Siberia far enough to be 
taken up by an easterly current which carried it back 
past Behring Straits, where the Jeannette entered 
the Polar Sea, and past all the northern coast of this 
continent, until it reached Greenland. 

Should the expedition planned by Doctor Nansen 
lead to any of the anticipated results, then the cruise 





It is not often that a celebrity has an opportunity 
to charge his biographer what he considers a fair 
price for his services in becoming the subject of a | 
memoir. Balzac, the famous French novelist, availed | 
himself of such an opportunity. Théophile Gautier, | 
another famous French writer and a friend of Balzac, 
was the other party to the transaction, and Gautier’s | 
friendship and admiration for him survived the some- 
what trying test. 

A French publisher had conceived the idea of the 
publication to be called “Frenchmen, Portrayed by 
Themselves,” and had asked Balzac for his support 
and contributions. Balzac promised codperation on 
condition that the work should include a study of 
himselt and his work, by Théophile Gautier. 

Balzac had a great admiration for Gautier’s work, 
and had asked the young romancer to contribute to 
the Revue de Paris, which he had founded. Now he 
rushed to the Rue de Navarin, where his friend was 
living, and offered him the commission, which Gautier | 
accepted joyfully. 

“The price,’ said Balzac, ‘will be five hundred | 
francs.” 

Gautier wrote the article and took it to the pub- | 
lisher, but was too modest to ask for the payment. A | 
week passed, and he heard nothing of the article or | 
of Balzac. At last, one day Balzac came to see him, | 
and said: “I do not know how to thank you. Your 
article is a masterpiece! As I thought ready money 
might not come amiss to you, I have brought the 
amount agreed on with me.” 

So saying, he put down two hundred and fifty 
francs. 

“But,” said Gautier, timidly, “I thought you said | 
it was to be five hundred francs. Of course it is my 
mistake.” 

“Not at all,” Balzac replied, and proceeded with 
this logical explanation: ‘You are perfectly right. It 
was to be five hundred francs; but just think a} 
moment. If 1 had never lived, you could never have 
said all the fine things you have written about me. | 
That is obvious. Without my existence there would | 
have been no article; without the article there wouid | 
have been no money. Very well, I take half the 
money as the subject of the article; I give you half 
asits author. Is not this justice?” 

“The justice of Solomon,” replied Gautier, and, as 
his friend Bergerat says, he always thought so. 
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* BISHOP” HANCOCK, 


The second minister of the first church of Lexing- 
ton, Mass., was the Rev. John Hancock, grandfather 
of Jolin Hancock who was President of the Con- 
tinental Congress and Governor of Massachusetts. 

His history as pastor of that church during fifty- 
four years shows him to have been a man of fine 
ability and character. He was chosen to settle difier- 
ences between ministers and their parishes; his deci- 
sion between his parishioners and neighbors in cases 


| vain. 


| easily to our cramped bodice and multitudinous 


| spoke feelingly and with conviction. 


| a pang of 


of the Jeannette will not have been made wholly in 
The attempt to be made is a bold one in the 
face of repeated defeats. 
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LEARNING NEW CUSTOMS. 


In Miss Duncan’s lively book of travel, “‘A Social 
Departure,” she amuses herself and her readers by 
remarking upon some of the laughable aspects of life 
in Japan, especially in tion with the attempts 
of the people to imitate European dress and customs. 

To us it seemed quite wonderful that these little 
dames of Tokio, after the freedom of their wardrobe 
for so many generations, could adapt themselves so 





skirts. No suffering whatever was visible upon their 
countenances, looking snugly and complacently out 
from behind the bonnet-strings tied in bows under 
their unaccustomed little chins. 

My companion declared that the size of their 
waists was entirely incompatible with dining on the 
floor without the most appalling tortures; and she 
But we learned 
that they have not yet fully entered the bonds of 
servitude, and that the comfortable kimono is still in 
a convenient cupboard for private wear. 

They have not put on our manners with our clothes. 
They cling to their dear little bows of extreme 
humility, hands on knees; and it was interesting to 
watch the contortions of the stiff skirts when 
countess bowed to countess. 

It was funny, also, to find, even in Japan, that ner- 
vous lady who never knows exactly what society 
requires of her. She was quite sure of her clothes; 
from a jet pin to a glove-button she was entirely and 
———s European. Her bonnet-bows were the tall- 
est, and her heels the highest in all that quaint little 
company. She climbed the broad staircase with great 
self-respect. At the door she paused, looked about 
her in anguished uncertainty, made up her mind with 
resolution, remained faithful to the way 
_ was brought up, stooped down, and took off her 
shoes! 

———_~+or—__—__ 
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1. The War of Independence. By John Fiske. 


2. George Washington. An Historical Biography. 
By Horace E. Scudder. 


Birds through an Opera Glass. 
A. Merriam. 


Up and Down the Brooks. 
ford. 


5. Coal and Coal Mines. By Homer Greene. 
6. A New England Girlhood, By Lucy Larcom. 


7. Java: The Pearl of the East. By Mrs. 8. J. 
Higginson. | 
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4. By Mary E. Bam- 





UNWILLING MOVERS. 


It is a well-known fact that many people find the 


ing to their summer homes at the seashore or in the 
country, although the suggestion that this has any- 
thing to do with the rate of taxation in the two 
places where they own houses would undoubtedly be 


| repudiated with scorn by many of the movers. 


There are some people, however, who receive sug- 
gestions of that kind with a half-hidden smile, and 


| there are others actually bold enough to say that they 


prefer country taxes to those of the city. There is 


one man in New England who has learned to reduce | 


his taxes to the lowest possible figure, even at con- 
siderable inconvenience to himself. 

He owns a farm, which is only remarkable from 
the fact that it is in two States, instead of one. To 
make the most of this peculiar advantage he has 
built his house with its south side in one State, and 
its north side in the other, while the passer through 
his front door can have a foot in each State without 
the slightest trouble. 

A fence on the opposite side of the road marks the 
boundary line. In the field which it surrounds in 
one State are numerous hen-houses, large and com- 
fortable for their inhabitants. Close to the fence in 


| 8. Girls and Women. 


| 


last day of April the most convenient time for mov- | 


the other State is a row of loosely built, untidy- 
looking hen-houses, into which the protesting hens 


of controversy was accepted as a final settlement and | 
and chickens are hurried when taxation day comes 
a 


lawsuits were almost unknown in the town during | round, the secret of this change being that hens are 
| ? ~ 


his ministry. | taxed in one State, and not in the other. 
He came to be generally known in that part of the | 


State as Bishop Hancock. Evidently a sense of | 
humor had its part in the well rounding of his char- 
acter. A contributor to the Unitarian Review illus- | 


trates this by some anecdotes. | Along the New England seaboard the fisher folk 
When Mr. Hancock became very old, two of his 


| are apt to be negligent in the care of their teeth, and 
deacons once visited him to urge the appointment of | the natural result is that they lose them while still 
elders to assist him in his duties. They expected to | young. It is said to be one of the recognized prepa- 
be chosen for the office. The “bishop” readily agreed | rations for marriage in some of the fishing villages 
to the proposition and explained to them what elders | for the bride elect to be provided with a set of arti- 


——___—_4@_>—___—— 


SIGNS OF PREPARATION. 


are required to do. 

On Sunday morning, he said, they were to bridle 
and saddle the minister’s horse and hold the stirrup 
for him to mount. At the meeting-house they should 
receive his horse, and bring him to the door after the 
service. When he had finished the catalogue of the 
duties of elders the deacons retired, and never 
broached the subject again. 


—_<oo—_—___—_—— 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


It will be remembered that Doctor Nansen, the 
Norwegian explorer, was wholly successful in his 
enterprise of leading a party across Greenland two 
years ago. They made the journey on skis, or snow- 
runners, from the east coast to the Danish settle- 
ments on Baffin’s Bay. 

Now it is reported that the Norwegian National 
Assembly has voted an appropriation to fit out another 
expedition—this time for the North Pole. A specially 
constructed boat of one hundred and seventy tons 
burthen is to be built, and manned by a crew of ten 
or twelve men under the command of Doctor Nansen. 
Provisions and fuel enough for five years will be 
taken, although it is hoped that two years will be all 
that is needed for making the trip. It is proposed to 
leave Norway in February, 1892. 

The general plan of the expedition is to find, at 
some point north of Europe or Asia, a current that 
shall carry the vessel through open water past the 
North Pole to the west coast of Greenland. It is 
believed that the currents and the open water will be 
found along the proposed line. This belief is founded 
chiefly upon reeent observations. 

In June, 1881, the Jeannette, under Captain De 
Long, sank off the mouth of the Lena River on the 
north shore of Siberia. In June, 1884, three years 
afterward, there were picked up near Julianshaab, in 
Greenland, several articles which had belonged to 


ficial teeth. 


Not only in New England, but in other places as 
| well, young people who are contemplating matrimony 
| do not always hasten to inform their parents of their 

plans. But the old folks everywhere learn to “put 
| this and that together.” 

Not long ago a lady who has a cottage on the Maine 
coast said to a “native” to whom she had given 
more or less employment: 

*“‘When is your son Charles to be married? He has 
je engaged to Jessie for two or three years, hasn’t 

ne 


“Yes,” the mother replied, “they’ve been engaged 
now for goin’ on four year; an’ I kind o’ suspect that 
there’s somethin’ goin’ on. I don’t know as they ’s 

oin’ to be married, but Jess ’s had all her teeth out, 
so I shouldn’t wonder a bit if they was.” 


———+or—__—_ 
“NATURAL HISTORY.” 





| tion. The teacher talked to them a while about the 
| relations of friendship between man and animals, 
| and then asked a girl: 

| 


| o animals really possess the sentiment of affec- 
tion?” 

| “Yes, almost always,” said the little girl. 

| “And now,” said the teacher, turning to a little 

| boy, ‘‘tell me what animal has the greatest natural 

| fondness for man?” 

| 


| Woman!’ said the boy. 


“ 


————_{~@>———— 
TIME ENOUGH. 


Being a judge gives opportunity for certain grim 
| pleasantries which need not i:terfere at all with the 
habitual gravity of the bench. 
| A hardened criminal, convicted of a grave crime, 
said to his judge: 

“I’m not so bad a man, your Honor, as you may 
| think. If you’d only give me time for reflection and 
repentance —” : : 

“Very well,” said the judge; “I’ll give you fifteen 
| years!” 


A class in natural history was called up for recita- 


By E. Chester. 
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ou Cannot 
Judge Rubber 
Boots and Shoes 


except by wearing them, as to the unpractised 
eye they all look alike. What you cannot see 
but what makes a good “rubber” is the quality of 
the materials in it and the care and skill with 
which they are put together. There are many 
good rubbers, but the BEST have this name 
stamped on the sole of each shoe— 
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to the 
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OCTOBER. 


Th. 2. Samuel Adams, Patriot, died, 1803. 

Fr. 3. Black Hawk, Indian Chief, died, 1838. 

Sa. 4. Articles of Confederation signed, 1776. 

Su. 5, Massachusetts Provincial Gongress met, 1774. 
Mo. 6. Action near Fort Stanton, 1858. 

Tu. 7. Second Battle of Bemis’s Heights, 1777. 
We. 8. Battle of Perryville, Ky., 1862. 





For the Companion. 
THE GRAY OLD MILL. 


From the oozy acres of Hummock Meadow, 
Thro’ Whitmore wood and Weatherby glen, 
brook comes leaping in sun and ow 


That sings old songs to my heart again ; 
For its water out Of the Winding hollow 
That break: 


s, and falls o’er the rock beyond, 
ie same my young feet used to follow 

To its glassy prison in Chapman Pond, 

And plunging rt with a swimmer’s thrill 
In its deeps by the flume of the gray old mill. 


It was old in the days I first remember, 

That building bare with its roof uncouth, 

And the afternoons of blonde September, 

When I fed the sheep at the Harrow Tooth, 
ade it mellow and quaint as an Alpine chalet 

n gleam of water and rock and tree, 

With a charm that lured me into the valley 

Till I hung o’er the bridge in joy to see 

The stream in the reap splash and spill 

From the “tub-wheel” under the gray old mill. 


*T was the haunt of my childish love and wonder, 
And I throbbed with the throb of its wooden wa 
When I heard the great stones’ whirling thunder 
Or watched the arm of the gate-beam H 

And never a zest of play-day pleasure 

Felt youth or boy to a kingdom born 

Like mine to ride, in the autumn leisure, 

On the red farm-wagon, with of corn 
That stopped by the stage-road, under the hill, 
And 00d long hours at the gray old mill. 


Down the bank the terrapins slid, and slimmer 
The weasel prowled in the brown stone dam, 
And over the pees in the golden glimmer 
The silken milkweed gossamer swam ; 
The alders smirked at their own green faces 
Mirrored below in the mimic lake, 
Where lazily out of the shady places 

tole the -finned perch and the water-snake, 
While the killdee fifed thro’ his sleepy bill 
To the muffled drum of the gray old mill. 


Lame and crooked with age and labor 

Was the miller, but sound and sturdy of soul, 

With a name that meant to every neighbor 
st toll. 

ated, 

Chiseling slabs for the churchyard’s dead, 

And stormy days when the grinding waited 

The chapter line and the cherub’s head 

He cut and carved with a tinker’s skill 

All by himself in the gray old mill. 


White-haired deacon, patient and pious, 
The children loved him—he had no foes ; 

And we never thought, with the good man by us, 
Of the sculptor lost in a miller’s clothes, 

But we felt a glowing—if words can term it— 
For the kindly face in a frame so grim ; 

He seemed a seer or a holy hermit, 

And his place and work were a part of him, 
And a shrine to each little pilgrim still 

Was the dusty door of the gray old mill. 


But over its ruins ramps the brier, 
The clematis climbs, and thistles bloom. 

No more forever will hand lift higher 

The sunken gate in the crumbling flume. 
Thro’ the dam all shattered and rent asunder 
The gone has fled like a host afraid 

And the killdee pipes not there—and under 
One of the rude gravestones he made 

The miller, at rest Rae good will, 

Lies far away from the gray old mill. 


So I listen alone where the brook comes leaping 
Thro’ the hollow down from Weatherby glen 
To the one live voice of a past long sleeping 
That sings old songs to my heart again. 

Old playmates laugh in its tuneful flowing, 

The ap on. Harrow Tooth hillside bleat, 

The whetstone rings in the Turnpike Mowing, 
And all the melodies fancy-swee' 

Of boyhood dreams that never fulfil 

Come back to the grave of the gray old mill. 


THERON BROWN. 
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For the Companion. 
‘OUR EARL.’’ 


The biography of Lord Shaftesbury is an in- 
spiring book. He believed that those things are 
always the best which will do the most good, and, 
sacrificing his own desires, he lived for mankind. 

As his coffin was lying in Westminster Abbey, 
there were laid upon it, side by side, two chaplets 
of flowers, one sent by a crown princess, the 
other by London flower-girls. 

He seems to have had but one ambition—the 
good of the people. One night would find him in 
the House of Lords, holding the attention of the 
nobles of the realm with some plea for humanity 
and human progress; the next night he might be 
seen in the Ragged Schools, or in dens where va- 
grants slept, or leading some newsboy from his 
cheerless hiding-place to rooms where the elevat- 
ing influences of cleanliness and sympathetic 
helpfulness could be found. 

That he might better influence the coster- 
mongers, he purchased a donkey and became a 
costermonger. He once said that he would 
rather preside over the Ragged School Union 
than command the armies of an empire. The 
bootblacks of London called him “Our Earl.” 

At the height of his popularity and influence, 
he was on his way one day to receive honors as 
the Lord Lieutenant of his county, when he saw 
from his coach a lame old woman hobbling along 
under the weight and infirmities of years of hard- 
ship. 

His sympathies were touched, and, apparently 
without a thought as to how his act might be 
regarded, he ordered the driver to stop, and 
motioned the lame woman to his place, while he 
mounted the seat on the box, and rode beside the 
coachman. 

Other earls have died, and the world has not 
heard of it or felt the loss. But “Our Earl,’’ who 


| 


__THE YOUTH’S 


saved his life by losing it for others, will long | 
witness for his Master the worth of Christianity 
to the world. 

Such lives are the need of the church and the 
age. 

Men die and titles perish, but deeds like those 
which made Lord Shaftesbury “Our Earl’ have | 


| 


| eternal life. Be | 
—_——_+or—___—_- | 

A SAD CASE. 

“Well, here’s another, Mr. J—,” said the chief | 


inspector to me, as I entered his office in response to | 


COMPANION. 





OCT. 2, 1890. 








sive light and heat. More than this, they protect 


| the leaf against insects, which would otherwise feed | loudly, leaped upon him. He had just time to 
The stinging hairs on the common nettle | sent his left arm to the beast, which fastene 
ing fed upon by the larger | teeth upon it. 


upon it. 
save the plant from 
animals. A coarse, woolly hair is equally distasteful. 


| 


es. 
lost leaves are glad of as much sunshine as they | 


The leaf of the holly is protected by spines along its | terrific lunge in the breast with his knife. 


le 


He had not crept far when the panther, snarling 
re- 
its 
At the same time El] Mohktar gave the panther a 
It was a 


death stroke; but the panther still clung desperately 
to the arm. 


So much the better; its teeth could 


can secure, and are arranged with reference to this | not penetrate the thick folds of the bournvus, and its 


end. If we cut off a beech twig below the sixth leaf, | tight grip enabled El Mokhtar to dra 
| we find that the leaf area which it carries is about | into the open air, where it now stretched itself, quite 
d 


eighteen square inches. The width of the leaf is one 
and three-fourths inches. This is determined by the 
distance between the buds. If the leaves were 
broader, they would overlap; if they were narrower, 
there would be waste of space. 

The area on the one hand, and the width oa the 
| other, being thus determined, the length is fixed, 





| 





a summons, writes a contributor to The Comp 
He held out an opened letter, and motioned me to a | 
| seat. I was at that time a post-office inspector, with 
station at Washington, and had a few days before 
been detailed to ‘‘work up” one of the most unpleas- 
ant cases it had ever been my duty to investigate. 


The chief inspector had received several complaints 
that misdirected letters, returned to the writers from 
the Dead Letter Office, had been robbed of part of 
their contents. The missive to which my attention 
was now called was one of this kind; the writer 
declared that in a letter which had just been returned 
to him he had enclosed two bills, a twenty and a ten, 
while upon its return it contained the ten-dollar note 
only. 

it was noticed that the letters which had been 
tampered with had one common feature: none of 
them mentioned the amount of the enclosure. The 
cunning thief had taken money only from those 
worded thus: ‘I enclose the amount of my bill;” “I 
send you all the money I can eel or “I enclose 
the amount you request,” etc. Furthermore, he had 
invariably taken only a portion of the amount en- 
closed. 

The clerks whose duty it was to handle money 
letters were numerous; many of them were young 
ladies, and all bore a good reputation. The fasten- 
ing of suspicion upon any one of them was a serious 
| matter. 
After much thought, I prepared a letter purport- 

to be from an absent husband to his wife, in 
hich he informed her that he had at last been suc- 
| cessful in obtaining work, and sent her “all the 
| money he could raise.” In the letter I enclosed a 
| five and a ten-dollar bill, each with a small “x” on 
| the brow of the vignette on the left-hand side. 

This letter I arranged to have posted in Baltimore 
by a railway postal clerk, it being so addressed and 
signed as to insure its being sent to the Dead Letter 
Office. In the meantime the record books were care- 
fully watched for its appearance, being examined by 
me every evening after the departure of the clerks. 

For several days the letter did not appear, but at 
last my search was rewarded by the discovery of the 
entry showing its receipt and disposal. The contents 
were stated as five dollars, and the entry was initialed 
in a delicate feminine hand. 

This discovery so unnerved me that I could not 
sleep, and I passed the night in wondering who could 
be the unfortunate upon whom the blow was to fall 
in the os 

At nine o’clock my re chief 
inspector, and a gz Pp o the 
chief clerk of the Dead Letter Office, requesting that 
the clerk whose initials corresponded to the entry in 
the book should be sent to the chief inspector’s office 
at once. 

The silence for the next few minutes was unbroken 
except by the scratching of the chief’s pen. Thena 
gentle rap was heard, and in response to his “Come 
in,” the door was opened by a slender, blue-eyed, 
fair-haired girl of about twenty. 

“You wished to see me, sir,” she faltered. 

A glance at our faces showed her that concealment 
was useless, and falling upon her knees before a chair 
and burying her face in her hands, she sobbed pit- 
eously. 

“0 sir,” she said, “have pity upon me, and I will 
confess all.” 

Hastily locking the door, the chief told her to com- 
pose herself and to conceal nothing. 

Her story was the old one of weakness and envy 
of her richer friends. Of a good family in reduced 
circumstances, she moved in a circle composed of 

irls who were able to dress in a manner far beyond 

er salary, and out of a desire to stand well with her 
“set” she had become a thief. 

She made restitution of all the money she had 
stolen, among the bills being the marked one sent in 
the decoy letter. Then the question arose what fur- 
ther steps should be taken. So far all knowledge of 
the case was confined to the chief inspector and my- 





ie 
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port was made to the 
was d tched t 





self. 

She pleaded piteously that for the sake of her wid- 
owed mother she should be allowed to resign without 
peepee. and after much thought the chief, who 

ad daughters of his own, concluded that it was not 
necessary to blight her life for one misstep, and 
so the only public result of the matter was an item 
| in the evening paper: 
“Miss ——, a clerk of the nine hundred dollar class 
| in the Dead Letter Office, has resigned.” 





stowed. I have never seen the young woman since, 
but heard casually some years after that she had 
married, and was a happy wife and mother. 
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LEAFAGE OF PLANTS. 


All trees and plants that spring from two-lobed 
seeds, that is, from seeds that can be split like peas 
or acorns, have their leaves veined irregularly. They 
cannot be torn across except by a broken line. On 
the contrary, the leaves of such plants as spring 
from a kernel that will not split—a grain of corn, for 
example—can be slit lengthwise into tapering strips. 
In this way we can distinguish plants that grow from 
seeds that have two cotyledons from those whose 
seeds have but a single cotyledon. 


The leaves of dicotyledonous plants, as they are 
called, are of great variety of size, shape, texture, 
and finish. They are not a simple membrane, but 
| are made up of many layers of cells. The interior of 
| the leaf communicates with the external air by 
| millions of little mouths. These are mostly on the 
| under surface of the leaf. This is to protect them 

from the sun, and to secure uniform evaporation. 

The surface of the leaf is in some cases protected 

a coat of varnish. The upper side of an oak ora 
birch leaf will show this finish plainly. In other 
cases, the same object is gained by an increased 
thickening of the sap. In Australia, it is said, the 


s 


are protected by their thickness. 

Another mode of protection is by the growth of 
woolly hairs. Plants of the desert are frequently 
covered with a felt of hair. The cactus often grows 
in this way. Some species of plants which are 
smooth in the North become woolly in the South. 

The uses of hairs are various. They serve to check 
too rapid evaporation. They protect the breathing- 
holes, and as these are on the under side of the leaf, 
it is the under side that is hairy. This fact is strik- 
ingly noticeable in the case of the white poplar, for 
as the leaves of this tree are in almost constant 
motion, the turning from one side to the other pro- 
duces a shimmering effect. 

In other cases the use of the hair is to threw off 
water, and prevent the breathing-holes from becom- 
| ing clogged as they would otherwise be with fog or 
dew. This is important in some mountain and marsh 
plants. Nature resorts to the same contrivance for 
protection against too much moisture that she uses 
| against too little. 

The hairs also serve to shade the leaf from exces- 





} 


Let us hope that mercy in this case was well be- | 


leaves of some trees take a vertical position, so as to | 
present a smaller surface to the sun. Fileshy leaves | 


, to secure an area of eighteen inches with 
ves which are about one and three-fourths 
a in width, the length must ‘be about two 
inches. 


six lea 
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For the Companion. 


INSPIRATION. 


Narrow and steep the pathway we must tread, 
And even then the crown may be of thorn, 
Which all the anys thereafter must be borne, 

Till silence numbers us among the dead ; 

must we toil to win this bitter bread, 
And through the clear flash of the radiant morn, 
ift see the clouds, with edges tempest-torn, 

Rise in dense gloom, by disappointment led. 


Yet is not all this strife a better gift 
han aimless wanderings through sunlit 
Does not each upward struggle serve to lif 
The soul to where God’s clearer radiance plays, 
Till through some stern and rock-embattled rift, 
We reach at last life’s firm and level ways? 


Tuos. S. COLLIER. 
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AFTER A STICK OF WOOD. 
| The serious business of making a living on a New | 
England hill farm leaves the farmers there but little | 
| time for superficial merriment or for the cultivation | 
| of agreeable social faculties. The result has been | 
the development of a.serious race, made somewhat } 
sordid by necessity, and not at all given to expressing | 
emotion even when it is felt. A good representative | 
of this race was Uncle Jabez Corliss, who lived on a 
stony New Hampshire farm thirty or forty years ago. | 
Jabez Corliss was a hard-spoken but not hard- | 
hearted man. The churlishness of nature on his hill- | 
side had simply given him a churlish habit. But the 
habit was particularly trying to his young son Nehe- | 
r 


miah, a lad of a good deal of natural sensitiveness | 
and quickness of tem | 

One evening, early in winter, as Jabez, his wife 
and Nehemiah had gathered around the old-fashioned 
open fire, the boy, who had just come in shivering 
from the barn, ventured the remark : 

“It’s gittin’ cold, father.” 

Jabez waited an instant and then said, crossly: 

“Then why don’t i go and git a stick of wood, 
you plaguy numskull?” 

Nehemiah went out as if he had been shot; but 
not so — as the color had gone out of his face. 
The epithet which his father had thrown at him was 
not so very 
series of cross and somewhat abusive remarks. 
Nehemiah was hot-tempered, and this was simply a 
last straw. 

Instead of going to the wood-shed for a stick of 
wood he went to the back entry, got his hat and his 
great-coat, and disappeared down the snowy road. 

He kept travelling all night and all the next day. | 
Following the descending ways with the brooks, and | 
picking up his meals as he could, he came “down 
country” at last, and found employment there. | 

Meantime Jabez and his wife went on their accus- | 
tomed way. They heard nothing from Nehemiah, | 
and mourned him as dead. No one but his wife knew | 
how the old man grieved over his son’s departure. 
Months and My went by. Nehemiah, though he | 
got along well down-country, began to yearn toward | 
the old homestead, to remember his father’s real | 
kindness of heart, and to forget his hard words. 

One winter night Jabez and his wife sat by the fire 
again. Suddenly the back-entry door opened and | 

ehemiah came in, with a big stick of wood in his 
arms. 

‘*Here’s the stick of wood, father,” said he. 

Jabez looked up without the shadow of an expres- 
sion of surprise or of any other emotion on his face. 

“Then why don’t you put it on the fire, you plaguy 
numskull?” he said. 

This time Nehemiah did not resent the epithet. He 
laughed, put the stick on the fire, and sat down as 
impassively as his father and mother were already 
sitting. 
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A GREAT PANTHER-HUNTER. 


Bombonnel, a famous Algerian panther-hunter, 
who died lately at an age which seemed to indicate 
that panther-hunting was not so dangerous an occu- 

| pation as some others, left bel.ud him some curious 
studies into the nature of a iiunter’s sensations. 


|b 


his victim out 


lead. 

M. Bombonnel did not hesitate to relate several 
hunting jokes upon himself. One night he staked 
out a young kid and waited behind a rock for a pan. 
ther which he knew was in the vicinity. The kid 
bleated piteously. Presently a dark mass emerged 
from the gloom, and leaped straight upon the kid. 

The hunter fired, and his victim fell—not with a 
howl, but with a loud bleat! He had killed the 
mother goat, which had been attracted by the calls 
of her offspring. 

At one time when in France on a visit, Bombonnel, 
who had then become a famous hunter, was invited 
to join in the chase on the grounds of a rich landed 
proprietor not far from Paris. There was plenty of 
game on the estate, but nothing larger than rabbits. 

Long unused to any other sport than destroying 
wild beasts, Bombonnel found himself utterly un- 
skilful in taking hares and pheasants. He came home, 
as an American boy would express it, ‘“skunked,”’ 
while many a city-bred novice brought a good bagful 
of game. 

“Bah!” exclaimed the old game-keeper of the es- 
tate. ‘‘What could the count have meant to invite 
such a bungler as that to the hunt?” 


~<+@> 
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HIS LAST CRACKER. 


Mr. George Cary Eggleston, in “Battles and Lead- 
ers of the Civil War,” furnishes an account, half- 
pathetic, half-comic, of the nearly famished condition 
of the Confederate soldiers during General Grant’s 
final campaign. They ate their salt pork raw, “partly 
because there was no convenient means of cooking 
it, but more because cooking would have involved 
some waste.” 


When we reached Cold Harbor the command to 
which I belonged had been marching almost continu- 


| ously day and night for more than fifty hours without 


food, and for the first time we knew what actual 
starvation was. It was during this march that I 
heard a man wish himself a woman,—the only case 
of the kind I ever heard of,—and he uttered the wish 
half in grim jest and made haste to qualify it by 
adding, ‘‘or a baby.” 

et we recovered our cheerfulness at once after 
taking the first nibble at the crackers issued to us 
there, and made a jest of the scantiness of the sup- 

ly 


One tall, lean mountaineer, Jim Thomas by name, 
who received a slight wound every time he was under 
fire and was never sufficiently hurt to quit duty, was 
standing upon a bank of earth, slowly munching a 
bit of his last cracker and watching the effect of 
some artillery fire which was in progress at the time, 
when a bullet carried away his cap and cut a strip of 
hair from his head, leaving the scalp for a space as 
bald as if it had been shaved by a razor. 

He sat down at once to nurse a sharp headache, 
and then discovered that the cracker he had held in 


bad, perhaps, but it was one of a long | his hand was gone, leaving a mere fragment in his 


rasp. 
“ At first he was in doubt whether he might not have 
eaten it unconsciously; but he quickly discovered 
that it had been knocked out of his hand and crushed 
to bits by a bullet; whereupon, as he sat there in an 
exposed place, where the fire was unobstructed, he 
lamented his loss in soliloquy. 

“If I had eaten that cracker half an hour ago, it 
would have been safe,” he said. “I should have had 
none left for next time; but I have none left as it is. 
That shows how foolish it is to save anything. 

“Whew! how my head aches! I wish it was from 
over-eating; but even the doctor couldn’t lay it to 
that just now. 

“The next time I stand up to watch the firing, I’)! 

ut my cracker—if I have any—in a safe place down 

y the breastwork, where it won’t get wounded, poor 
thing! By the way, here’s a little piece left, and 
that’ll get shot while I sit here talking.” 

With that he jumped down into the ditch, carefully 
placed the mouthful of hard-tack at the foot of the 
works, and resumed his interested observation of the 
artillery duel. 


a Y \ 


ADVERTISING BY SAMPLE. 


’ The art of advertising has been carried pretty far 
in these days, and the notion of advertising by sam- 
ple is by no means a new one, but an application of 
it which seems to be novel is reported by a gentleman 
who has been passing the summer in the rural dis- 
tricts of Connecticut. 

On one of the hottest of July days there drove up 
to the hotel, where half a dozen breathless guests 
were vainly endeavoring to keep cool, a buggy in 
which sat a long-haired, elderly man and a gaily 
dressed but rather vulgar-looking young woman. The 
buggy stopped, and the man, after greeting the com- 





According to his view, a great part of the hunter’s 
excitement and emotion is in the anticipation of 
sport or danger. When the actual moment comes, 
not much remains but to shoot, and the better hunter 
one is,—the more deadly his aim and the more com- 
plete his knowledge of the game,—the more certain he 
is to kill or wound fatally at the first shot. And then 
the “sport” is all over. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


The hunter, for instance, fastens a kid to a tree or 
a stake, and, stationing himself under cover close by, 
awaits his lion, his tiger, or his panther. Possibly 
hours go by before the game appears. Meantime 
the hunter is anticipating its arrival. He notes that 
the wind has died down, and that his own position is 
favorable to escape the animal’s scent. -Will the 
| game, not being hungry, scorn his bait, and blunder 

upon the hunter? ill he suspect treachery, and 
| take to — leaving no chance for a shot? 
Presently the hunter detects certain signs, in the 
cries of birds or the movement of other animals, that 
large game is near. His heart beats faster. Then 
come more positive calculations about the shot. From 
which direction will the game come? If it approaches 
from directly in front, head on to the hunter, what 
sort of a shot shall he give it? lf the first shot 
misses— 

Suddenly his reflections are interrupted: His heart 
thumps violently. The tiger is upon the bait. The 
time for thinking has gone by, and the time for 
action has come. | 

Crack! The rifle shot rings out, and the animal | 
leaps into the air, to fall dead. It is all over, and 
the only danger was to the tiger. That is what one 
gets for being a dead shot! | 

According to M. Bombonnel, the chief danger in | 
African or Asiatic hunting of large game is to the | 
native assistants. He recounts several cases in which | 
faithful Arabs have been killed or shockingly lacer- 
ated. Now and then one of these people performs an 
act of wonderful heroism. 

One Arab, El Mokhtar by name, appears to have 
been a sort of Algerian Israel Putnam. Following a | 

anther one day, El Mokhtar saw him enter a cave 
ust before nightfall. The Arab watched a while at | 
the entrance to the cave, and then, out of pure bra- | 
vado, determined to follow the beast into his lair. | 

Taking off his bournous, or large cloak, he wrapped 
it tightly around his left arm. Then he seized his 
| large hunting-knife in his right hand, and, crouching 





{ 


| down, entered the cave. 





pany in an engaging and affable manner, threw 
toward them a handful of dingy printed slips. 
| One of the more enterprising of the boarders 
picked up the slip which fluttered near his foot, and 
discovered that Professor Diamond and his celebrated 
| family would give a concert and entertainment in 
| the town hall of the village on the following evening. 
| “I am Professor Diamond,” the elderly man an- 
| nounced, as soon as he was satisfied that the reader 
| had discovered what the circulars were about. “This 
is my oldest daughter, Maria. Now, Maria.” 

With the word he produced from beneath the seat 
a wheezy accordion, and began to play “Pull for the 
Shore.” In the most absolutely indifferent manner, 
but with the voice of a calliope, the young woman 
| began also to sing, and went through two or three 

stanzas without stopping for breath. 

“We generally give folks a sample,” the professor 
| explained, as she concluded. ‘Now how many of 
= will take tickets? My other daughter is a sight 
ikelier singer than this one is. Tickets are only fifty 
cents with reserved seats.” 

And out of sheer amusement the boarders all 
| bought tickets to the concert thus advertised by 
sample. 


| 
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GENTLEMAN FARMER. 


Wisdom may sometimes be gathered in anlikely 
quarters, as is shown by a little anecdote of slavery 


| times related by the Baltimore Herald. 


ld Colonel Maynadier of Ann Arundel County, 
Maryland, was a large slave-owner, who spent a good 
deal of his time away from home. One day upon his 
return he took a drive over his property, and met a 
small colored boy. 

‘“‘Whom do you belong to, boy?” the colonel asked. 

—— sah, I—I ’longs t—to Colonel Maynadier, 
sah. 

““Who’s he?” inquired the colonel, to see what the 
boy would say. 

“H—h—e’s a farmer, sah.” 

‘‘What sort of a farmer?” 

*“Ge-gentleman farmer, sah.”’ 

“Gentleman farmer!” repeated the colonel. “What 
kind of a farmer’s a gentleman farmer?” 

““W—well, sah,” spoke up the colored boy, ‘“‘h—he’s 
a farmer dat don’t raise no ’bacco, sah, a—and has to 
a his co’n, sah.” 

he colonel enjoyed the joke, it is said, and after 
ward told it upon himself with much amusement. 
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For the Companion. 
PUSSY’S EXPLANATION. 


I very often hear them say, ‘You fight like cats and 
dogs !”’ 

When the children there are quarrelling before the 
burning logs. 


But I’m sure they are mistaken, for the fire-dogs and I | 


because since then, everybody felt that it would | | something in it. 


| not do for a soldier to tell a lie. 


So he said, slowly, with downcast eyes, ‘“‘I—I | trimmed the hedge last week, 


did, papa—I—I was scalping ’em! 
“Scalping them! 


faster ? 
as I could so as to get a good price for them by- 
and-by. Now I shall have to sell them right 
jaway. I’m sorry, my boy, but I shall have to 
| punish you for this bit of mischief. March out 
| into the yard and get me a switch!” 

Papa could be very severe when occasion re- 
‘quired and the General knew that marching out 
and getting a switch meant a whipping! 
| Butit would not do for a soldier to be a coward, | 





“Papa,” he said, wing to | 


| speak bravely, “I couldn’t find any switch—Jack | 


| looked for a shingle in the wood-house, but Jane 
Child, didn't you know that | had burnt them all up under her kettle. 
when the stem is off, they decay a good deal | papa,” 


you know. [| 


But, 
sturdily repressing a little choke in his 


I wanted to keep these squashes as long | voice and holding out his hand resolutely, ‘there 


is a stone I thought you might throw at me—I’ll | 
stand puffeckly still, you know.” | 

Papa suddenly turned and looked out of the | 
window, while mamma bent over her buttonholes. 
Then papa cleared his throat and, lifting the | 
General up in his arms, said, gently, ‘“Well, little 
man, if you are truly sorry, I think I'll let you 
| off this time.” 

And when the General gave papa a grateful 


|so he drew up his small legs from the rug and | hug, the stone dropped from his fingers and rolled 


| went soberly out of the room. 
sober, too, and mamma’s face was very sad. 


Are the very best of friends and never “‘fight;” not | no switch, but he held out one chubby hand with | 


even on the sly. 

I watch the fire play with 
them, and don’t feel in 
the cold 

Because I’m not included. 
And they never “snap” 
nor ‘‘scold.” 

So I’m very sure they must 
be wrong. The children 
there should try 

To be as kind and friendly 
as the fire-dogs and I. 

JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


—_—_—_—_+or—___——- 


For the Companion. 


SCALPING SQUASHES. 


Winfield Scott Daven- 
port! It was a very long 
name for a very little boy, ( 
but great - grandfather 
wa3 responsible for it, for 
when he was given the \ 
privilege of naming his ’ 
first great - grandson he a 
said, in his most decided 
way, “Call him Winfield 
Scott.” 

You see he had fought 
under that noted general, 
and was a great admirer 
of him. ; 

As the child grew older, 

he displayed great liking : 
for military matters. He ve SG 
and a little girl friend, / 
Tiny, would make long 
marches around the yard, / 
waving flags, tooting 3 
horns and charging va- 
liantly on the old cat, the 
fussy turkey gobbler, and 
once completely routing a 
family of pigs that were 
rooting in the onion-bed. 

The little ‘‘General,”’ 
as his papa sometimes 
called him, dearly loved 
to hear stories about wars, 
and was especially de- 
lighted when great-grand- 
mother told about the 
Sioux massacre in Min- 
nesota, where she lived 
when she was first mar- 
ried. The General thought 
Indian warfare must be 
very exciting. He had 
many imaginary battles, 
and to have seen him 
scalping invisible Indians 
you might have thought 
him a very ferocious war- 
rior. 

One October day he 
happened to be down in 
the vegetable cellar. Now 
the nights were getting 
pretty frosty, and papa had thought it safer to 
gather his winter squashes, and there they lay, a 
great pile of dark green ‘Hubbards’ and golden 
**Mammoths.”’ 

The General gave a little shiver of mock fear 
as he looked at them in the dim light. 

“They look like a big lot of peaked-headed Ind- 
ians!’’ he exclaimed. ‘Wouldn’t it be fun to 
make believe scalp ’em!’’ Whereupon, with 
what he thought a very blood-curdling yell, he 
gave the Mohawk Indian warwhoop, about which 
he had read in Peter Parley's little history, and, 
brandishing his hatchet, made a charge on the 
pile. 

Nearly every squash had a tough green stalk, 
about five inches long. This the General called 
the ‘‘sealp-lock,’’ and he hacked it off, quite re- 
gardless that his blows sometimes cut great gashes 
in the squash itself. 

An hour later, as this hero sat before the fire in 
the dining-room, making a worsted harness for 
Snowball, his pet kitten, Papa Davenport strode 
into the room, saying indignantly, “‘Who’s been 
hacking away at my Hubbard squashes? Was it 
you, Winfield ?”’ 

A big lump came into the General’s throat. He 
almost wished that that story of George Washing- 
















Presently the General returned. He brought tender little smile put it in her work-basket. 


Mary E. Brusu. | 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


oned, 


1. 


CHARADE. 


My first is the Latin for “greater ;” 

The beloved apostle’s my second ; 
Papa looked on the floor, where the kitten chased it until | My ¢hird’s a conjunction which oft you may hear; 
| 


| mamma stooped and picked it up, and with a) 


fy fourth is one-ninth of the sum you 


ave reck- 


My whole died October the second; 
In seventeen eighty,—a s 
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7 When tke sun shines réd 
Sray hare » 
ea — we dead 
nd The Tree-lops plase - 
a ask Tho’ at bi : 
Scarce a leaf. 
will | 


Till tRe first good Snow?” 


When tie birds fly home 
Find the bright es fall. 
tie Stott days come 
Jind the frost rulés all. 
We ask in 


“While the chi 
‘Tlow ons 


Te ae TAink 
7 Jind the skates and sleighs. 
find this is of $ 


lets G0. 
be | 


ee 
se blow: 
WI ve 


@ first, good Snow?” 


‘s he h for a fieese- 
paved Ways: 
The skees 


Or ST\OW- 


5 While the ¢ ga 


mi ae not be long 





For the Companion. 


AUNTIE’S LITTLE BROWN HEN. 


own, and she wanted to set in September. 


the autumn, so she took her out of the hen-house 

that she might forget all about wanting to set. 
Biddy liked roaming about in the pine grove 

through the day, but when it came night, and she 


her friends asleep, she felt very lonely. 

Coming around to the front of the house, she 
found the family all out on the piazza having a 
merry time. 

She looked at Elsie, who was swinging in the 
hammock, and she said to herself, “I think I'll 
go to roost with that girl on that nice swinging 
perch.” ; 

So the little brown Biddy hopped upon the end 


sociably, ‘*How do you do? How do you do?” 
“There’s that hen!” cried auntie. ‘Shoo! 
shoo! shoo!”’ 


Poor Biddy 





stayed there, wondering why such big creatures 


ton and the hatchet had never been written,| should be so unkind to a poor little hen. 


| 


| began to be quite dark, Biddy grew desperate, 


of the piazza, and went toward Elsie, clucking | 


She was a queer little hen, with ways of her | the people, she flew, screaming: ‘Cut, cut, cut’”’ 


| {I will if I can], upon the lowest bough of the 
Of course auntie could not allow it, for wee | maple-tree. 


chickens would be cold running about so late in | 





| us with her little girl, and while the mammas 
went to the hen-house to find it shut up, and all | talked together the little girls became acqnainted 
| over a picture-book. 


| and went to sleep. 





| had laid them on the bureau between the cushion 
| and the glass, beside the glycerine bottle. 


flew into the grove again, and | hens upstairs?’ asked little Gertrude. 


By-and-by as the twilight deepened, and it 


and coming around in front of the piazza and all 


Then ruffling her feathers until they were all 
arranged, she tucked her head under her wing 


A few days after, the doctor’s wife called to see 


When they were going away and we were say- 
ing “‘good-by”’ at the hall-door, little brown Biddy 
came flying down the front stairs. 

As soon as auntie could, she went upstairs to 
see what the little hen had been about. 

Now no one had slept upstairs since Charlie had 
left for school a few days before, and his door 
stood partly open. 


Auntie went in and found—two eggs! Biddy 


‘““Will the doctor’s wife think that we keep our 





“Do you suppose the little hen looked in the 
glass ?"’ asked Elsie. Exsiz Locke. 





hang 
any low: 


I{ thie first good snow! 


Eudora 3 Dumstead 


spy,— 

et the whole British army 
wore mourning for him. 

Ah! sad was his fate on 
the gibbet to die! 


L. L. D. 


2. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


KKEKKKKEKHRE SE 
' 


kK 


A precious stone; possessed 
y none; 
A tax; a game that’s lost 
or won; 
Majestic; 
nine; 
A banik; a fleet of vessels 


one of the muses 


fin 

Marine; to utter with musi- 
cal sound; 

A structure that inside and 
outside is round; 

A heavenly body; brilliant 
in hue; 

A man to his country and 
trust untrue. 


The primal letters will give 
the name 

Of a writer of 
known to fame; 

The Noy letters, if read 
ari 

Ww ill wing the date of his 
birth to sight. 


3. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAM. 


history, 


A Matchund by the name 
of Draghere was born at 
Trademort, Oct. 28, 1467. 
He became a noted scholar, 
and in accordance with the 
fashion of that day he 
changed his name into its 
Tilan and Kereg equiva- 
lents, Sudireedis Sarsume, 
meaning sidreed, volbeed, 
bamilea. His parents died 
when he was but a boy, and 
his guardians placed him in 
a star money. But he was 
released from his monastic 
vows by a Stindeosa pin 
from the Pope. He aided 
the Intra o ‘home by his 
writings, but he was too 
timid to come out boldly in 
favor of Roman stipiets. 
He was very fond of len, 
and when poor and in need 
of thogline, he said, “When 
I get some money, I shall 
buy kobos, and w en I get 
more money I —_ 
thoglinc.” 


4. 


RIMLESS WHEEL AND 
HUB. 


8 


* 
* 
* 


ct te 


10 
11***3 


3 * 
* 
* 


4 


16 
7*** 15 


1to 9. A gold or silver lace. 


2 to 10. 
3 to 11. 
4 to 12. 
5 to 13. 


% to 14. 


7 to 15. 
8 to 16. 


To revive. 
Shrubbery. 
A city and part of France. 

An edict of asovereign prince. 
An expounder of the Jewish law. 
A sofa. 

To contract or draw up. 


Perimeter of Wheel—Pleasant places to visit in 
October. 
The Hub—The name of a kind of fruit found in 
those places. 


CYRIL DEANE. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Harvest Home. 


2. 


Chea tBae eS 


Harvest Moon. 


N 


Bea 
RAZ 


T 
tT Oo 
Io 


A N 


Whitefield— Wellington. 


3. “If you eat goose on Michaelmas Day, you will 
never want money all the year round.” 


Key Words—Landgrave, Roundelay, Matrimony, 


Chamois, Fatality, 


Lye. 


hole, Noun, Woe, Ouse, Eye, 





Narencd 


aa 


pen Pas Sh ALA 


ore Sy 





eh ee ae 


aap tae CSS 


secant 
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| co-dan!” Often it is “Co-nan!” and occasionally it is | 


said to be “Co-dar! co-dar!” 

“Co-day” is derived by one authority from ‘Come, 
Dick,’ Dick having been a name as much in vogue 
for a male sheep as Jock was for a horse. But **Co- 
dan” clearly may come very easily from ‘Come, Nan.” 
Nan or Nanny is still a favorite name for a sheep, as 
well as for a goat. “Co-dan’” would come by corrup- 
tion from “Co-nan,” and “‘Co-day” from that, in order 
to make it more explosive and easily heard at a 
distance. 


“Co-dar”’ is said to be derived from “‘Come, Darby” — 


another name once often used for a sheep. 


When the Western farmer goes out to call his pigs— | 


in that part of the country the animals sometimes 


wander « long way from home—he generally is not | 


| content with calling “Pig! pig!”’—a sound which 
could not be heard very far—but develops it into a 
shout by pronouncing it “poo-ig! poo-ig!” The 
necessity of producing a sound that will “carry” 


seems to explain this; but one of the 7ranscript’s oc 


correspondents says that “‘poo-ig” is derived from 
“poor pig,” and that he has often heard the call pro- 
nounced in that way. 

The call “Biddy! Biddy!” to hens and chickens is 
not explained. The dictionaries say “‘biddy”’ is a 


‘ofvtie State of Washington 


About Bird-Cages. No. 7. 
Cats are guarded against, and where one captures & 
bird a hundred pets are killed by vermin. Avoid all 
soldered cages and buy the only safe one—the Hendryx. 


> 

Geed heusekeepers are fast finding out that a pure 
Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a cent 
or two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the most 
delicious of dishes. Avoid goods only recommended by 
their cheapness. (Adv, 


THE QUESTION, 


» how to heat a house thoroughly and 
for the least money, every householder 
asks. The Furman Hot Water Heater 
has all screw joints, therefore cannot 

. Has vertical circulation and 











ical. s 
GUARANTEED OR NO PAY- 
MENT ASKED. 112 styles and sizes 
steam and water boilers. Send for 150- 

p. ILLUSTRATED HEATING BooK FREE. 
Rerendeen Mfg.Co.,2d& 3dSts. Geneva,N.Y. 


want to KNOW ALL ABOUT g 
| theCommercial and Gianufacturing ‘ACOMA 





e western terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad ; 
the head of navigation of Puget Sound; the centre 0! 
the Mining and Timber Regions on the Pacific 

send for full information to the (Mention ComPaNION. 


childish name for a hen; but where did the child get) TACOMA LAND CO., Tacoma, W. T. 
| — 


the name? The other farm-yard calls, such as 


“Chick! chick!” to the hens, “Turk! turk!” to the | 
turkeys, and “Duck! duck!’ to the ducks, seem to | 


| need no explanation. 


} —__—_¢—_—_ 
| 
INDIAN BOYS. 
| Now that so much is being done at Hampton and 
| Carlisle to educate and civilize children of savage 
races, there is all the more interest to be found in the 
| story of the first attempt to educate an Indian of the 
Pacific Slope. In “The Fur-Hunters”’ Mr. Ross tells 
| how the Hudson’s Bay Company secured for this pur- 


| pose a son of a Kootanais chief and the son of a} 


Spokane chief about the year 1820. 
These natives, notwithstanding their aversion to 





For the Companion. 
WALKING FOR EXERCISE. 


By exercise the blood, which is the great distributer 
of uutriment to the bodily tissues, is quickened in its 
flow. ‘The lungs, which purify and revitalize the 
blood, are aroused to deeper and fuller inspirations, 
and the processes of secretion and excretion are stim- 
ulated to greater activity. Thus, while digestion, 
absorption and assimilation are rendered more effec- 
tive, the poisonous waste, the abnormal accumulation 
of which means disease and death, is hastened out of 
the system. 


Not a muscle vigorously contracts which does not | 
appropriate more of formative material, throw off 


increased waste, and at the same time accelerate, by 
its contraction, the circulation of the vital fluid. 
Meanwhile the brain and every nerve-centre and cell 
are more fully nourished and strengthened. 

In taking exercise it is better to be lifted away 
from the thought, ‘This is for my health.” Herein 
lies the value of connecting with it genial companion- 
ship, exhilarating sport, delightful scenery, varying 
views, er errands of mercy. It is true that we are 
often shut up to exercise as the sole end, but even 
then we may increase its worth by a little thought. 
A walk along the river-course, or through fields and 
over hills, however familiar the scenes may be, is 
more helpful than one through a long, dull lane or a 
squalid suburb. 

Many people get all needed exercise in their daily 
employment. Itis the brain-worker and the man of 
sedentary occupation, the professional man, the 
teacher, the student, the merchant, the clerk, the 
tailor, the operatives in most mills, the compositor, 
and others like them, to whom out-door exercise is 
an absolute necessity. 

Walking is not always the best form of exercise. 
Horseback riding is sometimes much better, but 
most persons are shut up to exercise on foot. To 
many men it is sufficient to walk to and from their 
place of business, and this is the more profitable, as 
helping the walker to lose sight of exercise as a mere 
end. 
they might walk is an unfavorable symptom. 

Walking should be brisk, with a somewhat free 
swing of the arms. A walk over a more or less hilly 
route tells more than one over level ground, since in 
climbing and descending hills different muscles are 
brought into play, and the breathing is deeper and 
fuller 
ble than tramping over a plain. 


———_@—__—— 


CALLING THE ANIMALS. 


A correspondent recently asked the Boston Tran- 
script to explain the origin and meaning of the ordi- 
nary calls used by farmers in summoning their eattle, 
horses and sheep; and the inquiry has elicited some 
interesting responses. ° 

The call “Boss, boss,’’ to cattle, is pure Latin, 
apparently, since the Latin word for a “beef creature” 
is bos. 
speaking people for several generations, though 


“boss” and “bossy” are more often heard in America | 


than in England. 

The ordinary call to horses is ‘‘Co-jock! co-jock!”’ 
It is explained that many horses were formerly named 
John, which, in peasant English, is Jock. ‘Co-jock,” 
then, simply means “Come, John.” It is said that 


the use of the word ‘‘jockey,” meaning a rider or | well, and so he began in the A-scan oe 


driver of race-horses, comes from the frequency with 
which horses were once named Jock, the word pass- 
ing in time from the animal to his rider. 

One writer in the Transcript, however, insists that 
“The commonest name for a horse in America to-day 
is Bill; you will find,” he says, “‘a horse named Bill 
in every stable, and the country pastures are full of 
Old Bills, retired on a pension of grass; but seldom 
is there a Jack or a Jock. Perhaps in the course of 
time the horse call will be changed to ‘Co-B.l!’” 

The call to sheep seems to vary a little in different 
parts of the United States. ‘Throughout a good purt 
of the country it sounds more like “Co-day! co-«day !” 
than anything else. Elsewhere, and especially in 
some parts of New England, it is always “Ce-dan! | 


The disposition of so many people to ride when | 


It seems to have been in use among English- | 


part with their children,—and particularly so on this 
| occasion, it being the first proposal that had ever 
| been made to them by the whites for their children 
| to leave their native country either for education or 





example of their willingness, agreed to let two o 





me. 
| attending it, the father of one of the boys got up and 
made a harangue : 

“You see,” said he to me, “we have given 
children,” striking at the same time one cond on his 
left breast, and with the other pointing to the mother 
| of the boy,—“not our servants or our slaves, but our 

own children. 

“We have given you our hearts,—our children are 
| our hearts,—but bring them back again to us before 
| they become white men,—we wish to see them once 
more Indians,—and after that you can make them 
— men if you like. But let them not get sick nor 
dle. 
we shall die. Take them; they are now yours.” 

The chief then sat down, when all present broke 
out into lamentations, after which the chiefs rose 
and put the boys’ hands into mine, and we parted. 


- —_~@—__—_—_ 


ARTIFICIAL. 


their own children avail themselves of tne proffered | 
boon, and without hesitation delivered them up to | 


| When the business was over, with all the ceremony. 


you our | 


If they get sick, we shall get sick; if they die, | 


any other purpose,—had so much confidence that | 
after a council or two had sat the chiefs not only | 
complied with the request, but, as a more ——— | 


Donald is a little boy who finds great delight in the | 


soctety of his pets. Kittens are his treasures, and 
even a furry and weather-beaten donkey inspired in 


him such an affection that he cried for a whole day | 


when his father refused to buy the little beast of bur- 
den. Like most people, however, Donald draws a 
line between what is worthy his admiration and the 
coin which is spurious. 


One day an old lady from a neighboring town came 
to dinner, and made herself very agreeable to the 
little boy. At first he seemed to take a great fancy 
to her, but, as his mother noticed, treated the guest’s 
invitation to visit her with some indifference. 

“Don’t you want to go over and spend a day with 
Aunt Rebecca?” asked mamma that night, when 
Donald was in his cot. 

*‘Don’t know as I do!” was the brusque repl 

‘But I heard her tell you she had a beautiful 
cat, and that you might play with it.” 

“That’s all very well.” said Donald, scornfully, 
“but I found out, when she kept on talking, that it 
wasn’t a real cat, after all!’’ 

“Not a real cat?” 

“No, only tortoise-shell!” 


great 


| Jb cnrentitideinie 


DEFINITIONS. 


| of amusement to their teachers. Recently a teacher 
| in an Eastern grammar school asked one of her boys: 


“What is the meaning of ‘topaz’ ?” 

“A topaz,” said the boy, “is where the mules walk 
when they’re drawing a canal-boat.” 
This was not so bad as another blunder, made, not 
long afterward, in the same school. 

“Define ‘halo,’” said the teacher, to a girl in the 


| 


| 88. 

“A halo,” answered the pupil, “is a kind of rope 
that the cowboys use out West to catch cattle with.” 
| 
} ye 


+. - 


OF LONG STANDING. 


The fashion of telling the history of a thing, 
whether or not the occasion requires its telling, is a 
| very common one with orators and writers who do 

not know exactly how else to spin their yarns, 

A certain worthy merchant was once quite unex- 
| pectedly called upon to preside at a banquet. He 


wanted to say something in opening the ‘‘post-pran- 
| dial exercises” which dae be 4 ad’ 


F wing words: 

“Gentlemen: The practice of eating meals, ahem! 
as we have reason to believe, dates back—oolioo !—to 
the most remote antiquity!” 


—_—_¢—____ 


LOOKING AHEAD, 


Little Johnny’s father had been elected Commander 
of a Grand Army post—an honor of which he had 
good reason to be proud. Johnny could not conceal 
his exultation when he heard the news. 





VASELINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by mail, 
| we will deliver, free of all charges, to any rson in 
| the United States, all of the following articles care- 
| fully packed. 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline . . + 10c. 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade . . l5c. 
| One jarof Vaseline Cold Cream. . . . . Ie. 
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importations in fine Woollen ma- 
terials, suitable for Tailor-made 
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etc. Samples, post-free. Also 
our Large Illustrated Catalogue 
sent Free to any address. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has A 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
the judicious use of such articles of diet thata constt- 
tution may be gradually boy | up until stron —_ 
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wherever there is a weak point. We may escape man 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortitted with 
~. blood and a properly nourished frame.”—*“Civil 
Service Gazette.” 

simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in hal pad tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES PS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, Regal 


Summit Fountain Syringe, B, 


The — | and tubing of 
the fines ade of Tub- 
ber. Neatly packed in a 
strong pasteboard box. 


Price, $1.50, postage Free. 





Your 


» Vay Doctor 


ZA. 
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necessity, either 
for constant use or for 





| such as Bo 
Pupils who learn “by ear,” without thought as to | {valid Cushions, Foot-Balls, 
Besides, it is less fatiguing and more enjoya- | the meaning of things, contrive to afford a good deal | 


| 





“O papa, I’m so glad you've - 
mander!™ he said. " ’ tps rsa 
“Thank you,” said his father. “But can you tell 
me, my son, whv you are so glad?” 
“Cause you'll have soldiers at your funeral!” 
answered Johnny. 
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Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 
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the samples and postage, and we will send you 
30 good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 
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OF CHINA, 


known also as Joss Flower, or Flower of the Gods, 
and The “Shui Sin Far,” or_“ Water Fairy Flower,” as 
it is sometimes called by the Celestials, is a bulb, bearing 
in the greatest abundance silvery white flowers with a 
bright golden yellow cup in thecentreof each. They are 
of entrancing beauty and emit a delicious perfume. It is 
wn by the Chinese to herald the coming of their New 
ear, and as a symbol of good luck. While the bulb can 
be grown in ape the most novel and beautiful way is to 
wit ina llow bowl of water with enough pebbles 
prevent it from toppling over when the immense spikes 
of flowers are develo; The short time required to 
bring the bulbs into full bloom—4 to 6 weeks after plant- 
me—end the ad Cy it can be grown on geen eo 
anybody, is certain @ permanent popu or 
the “‘ Sacred Lily.” 
ulbs of the true sort direct to us from 
gains. we Cs for 25 cents each, $2.50 per dozen. 
ee " : 
A phe bulbs, planted one @ week, will give a supply of flowers 
all Winter. 


Our Autumn Catal of Bulbs, Plants 
and Seeds, the handsomest we have ever issued. 
mailed free on application. 


ETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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For the Companion. 


PUMPING WITHOUT WATER. 


It was a great day for me when I first heard 


the so-called booming of the bittern. For-more 
than ten years I had devoted the principal part 
of my spare hours to the study of birds, but 
though I had taken many an evening walk near 
the most promising meadows in my neighbor- 
hood, I could never hear those mysterious pump- 
ing or stake-driving noises of which I had read 
with so much interest, especially in the writings 
of Thoreau. 

The truth was, as I have since assured myself, 
that this representative of the heron family was 
not a resident within the limits of my every-day 
rambles, none of the meadows thereabout being 
extensive and secluded enough to suit his whim. 

There came a day, however, when with a 
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| entertained. The notes themselves are of a char- | formance, but suddenly at the close,—all these 
| acter to suggest such an hypothesis, and at least | incline me to believe that the notes are mainly if 
one witness has borne circumstantial testimony not entirely caused by the inhalation or swallow- 
to its truth. In Thoreau’s essay on the ‘‘Natural | ing of the air; and 1 am somewhat strengthened 
History of Massachusetts,’’ he says: |in this opinion by perceiving that when a man 
| On one occasion, the bird has been seen by | takes air into his stomach the act is attended by 
| one of my neighbors to thrust its bill into the | a sound not altogether unlike the bittern’s note 
| water, and suck up as much as it could hold; | in quality, while the expulsion of it gives rise to 
| then, raising its head, it pumped it out again | noises of an entirely dissimilar character. 
with four or five heaves of the neck, throwing it, That the sounds in question were not made en- 
two or three feet, and making the sound each tirely by any ordinary action of the vocal organs 
| time.” was the decided opinion of both my friend and 
Similar statements have been made as to the | myself. 
corresponding notes of the European bittern.| As I have said, we watched the performance 
| None of our systematic writers upon American | for more than an hour. We were sitting squarely 
| ornithology have ever witnessed the performance, | upon the track, and once were compelled to get 
as far as appears, and being too honest to draw | up to let a train pass; but the bittern evidently | 
upon their imaginations, they have left the matter | paid no attention to matters on the railway, being 
|a mystery. Now, on this auspicious May after- | 
| noon, if we learned nothing else, we could at all | his ground without wincing. 
| events make quite sure whether or not the bittern| When he had pumped long enough—and the 
| did really spout water from his beak. operation surely looked like pretty hard work— 
My readers will know already, from the very | he suddenly took wing and flew a little distance 
title of this paper, that our bird, at least, did | down the meadow. 
| nothing of the sort. His bill was never within 
| reach of water. The operation is a queer one, 
| hard to describe. 
| The bittern has been standing motionless, per- 
| haps in the humpbacked attitude in which the 


|the grass he pumped, and on making another 
| flight he again pumped immediately upon coming 


nota little in view of the severe exertion required, 


| well used to thunder in that direction, and stood | 


The moment he dropped into’ 


|to the ground. This trick, which surprised me | 





show again. So we said to each other; but a 
veteran ornithologist remarked that we should 
probably be a good many years older before we 
had another such piece of good fortune. 

It is a fact familiar to all naturalists, however, 
that when you have once found a new plant, or a 
new bird, or a new nest, the experience is likely 
to be soon repeated. You may have spent a 
dozen years in a vain search, but now, for some 
reason, the difficult has all at once become easy, 
and almost before you can believe your eyes the 
rarity has grown to be a drug in the market. 
Something like this proved to be true of the bit- 
tern’s boom. 

On the afternoon of the 2d of May, 1889, I 

went to one of my favorite resorts, a large cat-tail 
swamp surrounded by woods. My particular 
| errand was to see whether the least bittern had 
arrived,—a much smaller, and in this part of the 
country, at least, a much less common bird than 
his relative of whose vocal accomplishments I am 
here treating. 

I threw myself down upon the cliff overhang- 
ing the edge of the swamp, to listen for the 
desired coo-coe-coo-coo, and had barely made my- 
self comfortable when I heard the plum-pudd’n’ 
of the bittern himself, proceeding, as it seemed, 
| from the reeds directly at my feet. Further lis- 


friend I made an afternoon excursion to Way- artists, following Audubon’s plate, have com- 
land, Massachusetts, on purpose to form the| monly represented him; or quite as likely, he 


stake-driver’s acquaintance. We walked up the | has been making a stick or a soldier of himself, | 


railway track across the river toward Sudbury, | standing bolt upright at full stretch, his long 
and were hardly seated on the edge of the | neck and bill pointed straight at the zenith. 


is perhaps akin to the habit of smaller birds, who | tening satisfied me that the fellow was not far 
in seasons of excitement will very often break | from the end of a rocky peninsula which juts into 
into song at the moment of striking a perch. | the swamp just at this point. 

As we came down the track on our way back | I slipped down the cliff as quietly as possible, 
to the station, three bitterns were in the air at | picked my way across the narrow neck leading to 








meadow, facing the beautiful Nobscot Hill, before 
my comrade said, ‘‘Hark! There he is!’ 

Yes, that certainly was the very sound—an 
old-fashioned wooden pump at work in the 
meadow. 

We listened intently for perhaps half a dozen 
times; then I proposed going further up the 
track to get the notes at shorter range, and pos- 
siblv—who could tell what unheard-of thing 
might happen ?—to obtain a sight of the bird. 
We advanced cautiously, though as we were on 
the track, six feet or more above the level of the 
meadow, there was no chance of concealment, 
and the bittern went on with his performance. 

Meanwhile we maintained a sharp lookout and 
presently I descried a narrow brown object stand- 
ing upright amidst the grass—a stick, perhaps. 
1 lifted my opera-glass and spoke quickly to my 
friend: “I see him!’ 

‘*Where ?”? he asked; and when I lowered my 
glass and gave him the bird’s bearings as related 
to the remains of an old hayrick not far off, he 
said, ‘‘Why, I saw that, but took it for a stick.” 

“Yes, but see the eye,”’ I answered. 

Within half a minute the bird suddenly threw 
his head forward and commenced pumping. 
This was good luck indeed,—that I should sur- 
prise my very first bittern in his famous act, a 
thing which better men than I, after years of 
familiarity with the bird, had never once suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing. Who says that Fortune 
does not sometimes favor the fresh hand ? 

The fellow repeated the operation three times, 
and between whiles moved stealthily through 
the grass toward the leavings of the haycock 
before mentioned. 

When he reached the hay we held our breath. 
Would he actually mount it? Yes, that was un- 
doubtedly his intention, but he meant to do it in 
such a way that no mortal eye should see him. 
All the time glancing furtively to left and right, 
as if the grass were full of enemies, he put one 
foot before the other with almost inconceivable 
slowness,—as the hour hand turns on the clock’s 
face. lt was an admirable display of an art which 
this race of frog, mouse and insect catchers has 
cultivated for untold generations—an art on 
which its livelihood depends, the art of invisible 
motion. 

There was no resisting the ludicrousness of his 
manner. He was in full view, but so long as he 
kept still he seemed to think himself quite safe 
from detection. Like the hand of the clock, how- 
ever, if he was slow he was sure, and in time he 
was fairly out of the grass, standing in plain 
sight upon his hay platform. 

Once in position he fell to pumping in earnest, 
and kept it up for more than an hour, while two 
enthusiasts sat upon the railway embankment, 
twelve or thirteen rods distant, with opera-glasses 
and note-books, scrutinizing his every motion, 
and felicitating themselves again and again on 
seeing thus plainly what so few had ever seen at 
all. What would Thoreau have given for such 
an opportunity ? 

The stake-driver is at it in his favorite 
meadow,” he writes in his journal, in 1852. 


rods, it seeming always to recede, and drawing 
you, like a will-o’-the-wisp, farther away into the 
meadows. When thus near, I heard some lower 
sounds at the beginning like striking on a stump 
or a stake, a dry, hard sound, and then followed 


the gurgling, pumping notes fit to come from a 
meadow. 


“This was just within the blueberry and other | 


bushes, and when the bird flew up, alarmed, I 
went to the place, but could see no water, which 
makes me doubt if water is necessary to it in 
making the sound. Perhaps it thrusts its bill so 
deep as to reach water where it is dry on the 
surfac..”’ 


Chis notion that water is emploved in the pro- 


“ey | 
followed the sound, and at last got within two | 


Suddenly he lowers his head, and instantly 
| salah it again and throws it forward with a 
| quick, convulsive jerk. This movement is at- 
| tended by an opening and shutting of the bill, 
| which in turn is accompanied by a sound which 
| has been well compared to a violent hiccough. 
| The hiccough—with which, I think, the click of 


once, while a fourth was booming on the opposite 
side of the road. One of the flying birds persist- 
ently dangled his legs instead of drawing them 
up in the usual fashion and letting the feet stick 
out behind, parallel with the tail. 
was “showing off,’’ as is the custom of many 
birds during the season of mating. 

| Our bird across the road, by the bye, was not 


| 





THE BITTERN. 


the big mandibles may sometimes be heard—is 
repeated a few times, each time a little louder | 
than before; and then succeed the real pumping 
or stake-driving noises. 

These are in sets of three syllables each, of 
which the first syllable is the longest, and some- 
what separated from the others. The accent is 
strongly upon the middle syllable, and the whole, 
as oftenest heard, is an exact reproduction of the 
sound of a wooden pump, as I have already said, 
the voice having that peculiar hollow quality 
which is produced, not by the flow of the water, 
but by the suction of the air in the tube when the 
pump begins to work. . 

But the looker-on is likely to be quite as much 
impressed by what he sees as by what he hears. 
During the whole performance, but especially 
during the latter part of it, the bird is engaged in 
the most violent contortions, suggestive of noth- | 
|ing but a patient suffering from uncontrollable 
nausea. Moreover, as soon as the preliminary 
hiccoughs begin, the lower throat or breast is 
seen to be swelling; the dilatation grows larger 
and larger till the full pumping is under way, and 
so far as my companion and I could detect, does 
not subside in the least until the noises have 
| ceased altogether. 

How are the unique, outlandish notes pro- 
duced? I cannot profess to know. Our opinion 
was that the bird swallowed air into his gullet, 
gulping it down with each snap of the beak. To 
all appearance it was necessary for him to inflate | 
the crop in this way before he could pump, or 
boom. As to how much of the grand booming 
was connected with the swallowing of the air, 
and how much, if any, with the expulsion of it, 
my friend and I did not agree, and of course | 
neither of us could do more than guess. 

I made some experiments afterwards, by way | 
of imitating the noises; and these experiments, | 
together with the fact that the grand booming | 
seemed to be really nothing more than a develop- 
ment of the preliminary hiccoughs, and the 
further fact that the swelling of the breast did not 








| pumping, but driving a stake. The middle sylla- 


Probably he | 


the main peninsula, and by keeping behind rocks 
and trees managed to reach the very tip without 
disturbing the bird. Here I posted myself among 
the thick trees, and awaited a repetition of the 
boom. It was not long in coming, and plainly 
proceeded from a bunch of flags just across a 
little stretch of clear water. 

I looked and looked, while the bittern con- 
tinued to pump at rather protracted intervals; 
but I could see nothing whatever till presto! 
there the creature stood in plain sight. 

Whether he had moved into view, or had all 
the time been visible, I cannot tell. He soon 
pumped again, and then again, for perhaps six 
times. Then he stalked away out of sight, and I 
heard nothing more. He was much nearer than 
last year’s bird had been, but was still a pumper, 
not a stake-driver, and his action was in all re- 
spects the same as I had before witnessed. 

There had been no bittern in this swamp the 
season previous, nor did any breed here this 
summer. I visited the place too often for him to 
have escaped my notice had he been present. 
This bird, then, was a migrant, and his booming 
was of interest as showing that the bittern, like 
the song birds, does not wait to get into summer 
quarters before beginning to rehearse his love 
music. 

Two days after this my companion of last year 
went with me again to Wayland, and, not to pro- 
long a long story, we sat again upon the railway 
and watched a bittern pump for more than an 
hour. This time, to be sure, he was nearly ail 
the time partially concealed by the grass, besides 
being farther away than we could have wished. 

It was curious, and illustrated strikingly the 
utility of the bird’s habit of standing motionless, 
that my friend, who is certainly as sharp-eyed an 
observer as I have ever known, was once more 
completely taken in. As luck would have it, I 
| caught sight of the bird first, and when I pointed 


ble was truly a mighty whack with a mallet on | him out to the other man he replied, ‘‘Why, of 
the head of a post, so that I could easily enough | course I saw that, but it never occurred to me 
credit Mr. Samuels’s statement that he once fol- | but that it was a stake.” 
lowed the sound for half a mile, expecting to find| We returned from this excursion fairly well 
a farmer setting a fence. | convinced that in the early part of the season, 
In the midst of the hurly-burly we saw a boy | while the grass is still short, one may hope to see 
coming toward us on the track. /a bittern pump almost any day, if he will go toa 
‘‘Let’s ask him about it,’’ said my companion. | suitable meadow which has a railroad running 
So, with an air of inquisitive ignorance, he | through it. The track answers a double purpose : 
stopped the fellow, and inquired, ‘Do you know | it gives the observer an outlook, such as cannot 
what it is we hear making that curious noise off | be obtained from a boat, and furthermore, the 


there in the meadow ?”’ 

The boy evidently took us for a pair of igno- 
ramuses from the city. 

*sT guess it’s a frog,’’ he answered. But when 


| birds are quite unsuspicious of things on the 
| track, while the presence of a man in the grass or 
on the river would almost inevitably attract their 
attention. 





the sounds were repeated he shook his head and That was my last sight of the bittern’s great 
confessed that he didn’t know what did make | act, though I have heard it and seen the bird on 
them. sundry occasions since. Once I saw a bird flying 
It was too bad, I thought, that he did not| over the meadow, who twice sounded a hollow 
stick to his frog theory. It would have made so! dump in exactly the tone of his pumping per- 
much better a story! He appeared to feel no/ formance,—a fact which might fairly be urged, 
curiosity about the matter, and we allowed him| perhaps, against our theory that an inflation of 
to pass on unenlightened. j the crop is essential to the production of the 
Not all Wayland people are thus poorly in-| peculiar sounds. 
formed, however, and we shortly learned, to our 
considerable satisfaction, that they have a most | 
felicitous local name for the bird. They call him | HOW TO STUDY. 
‘“‘plum-pudd’n’,” which is exactly what he him- | 
self says, only that his ‘x’ is in both words) Crabb Robinson tells a story that may be of 
somewhat long, like the vowel in “full.” To get use to students who learn too much by rote. He 
the true effect of the words they should be spoken | was just beginning the study of the law. 
with the lips nearly closed, and in a deep voice. “I had no one to direct me,” he says, “and 
A few days after this excursion I found a bit- | therefore followed the routine practice and advice 
tern in a large wet meadow somewhat nearer | given to all clerks. I bought a huge folio volume 
home. At the nearest he was a long way off, | to be filled with precedents, and copied these in 
and as I went farther and farther away from him | my articles of clerlship. One evening I was 
I remarked the very unexpected fact that the last writing very industriously in this volume when 
syllable to be lost was not the second, which | Ben Strutt (a self-edneated man of great learning 
bears so sharp an accent, but the long first sylla-| and talent) came in. 
ble. It seemed contrary to reason, but such was| ‘I’m sorry to see you so lazy, young gentle- 
unquestionably the truth, and later experiments man,’ he said. 
confirmed it. “<sLazy! Tthink I am very industrious.’ 
This was in the spring of 1888. In May of the! ‘*Youdo? Well now, whatever you think, let 
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Guction of the bittern’s noted has been generally | go down gradually during the course of the per-| next year,.if all went well, we would see the | me tell you that your writing in that book is 
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sheer laziness. You are too lazy to work as you 
ought with your head, and you set your fingers at 
work to give your head a holiday. You know itis, 
your duty to do something and try to become a 
lawyer, and just to ease your conscience you do that. 
Had you been really industrious, you would have 
studied the principles of law and carried the prece- 
dents in your head. And then you might make prec- 
edents, not follow them.’” 

There are many students who keep their fingers at 
work to give their heads a holiday. The best way is 
to employ both, and so Crabb Robinson found. He 
shut his huge folio volume and never wrote in it 
another word, but he was slack in following the 
other part of the advice of his friend. He still gave 
his head too much holiday, and he thought long 
afterward that he might as well have kept his fingers 
busy, since his head was not then the kind of head to 
study principles. 


——_—_+or— ——— } 


| simply, ‘“You must keep out roughs; if they break in | 
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STORIES BY A NIGHT-WATCHMAN. 
II.—The Man With a Tea-kettle. 


I remained four years in the factory which was the 
scene of the adventure related in my former sketch; 
and the only other occurrence which startled me 
while I was there was the breaking out of fire one 
night. 

One of the places which I had to look into, on my | 
rounds, was the ‘“‘rag-house’—a room where the | 
cotton waste and soiled and oily rags of all sorts 
from the entire mill were stored in huge bags. The 


| who had been discharged, and who owed the corpora- 
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make twenty-four of these rounds in a night, it will 
be seen what a distance of running was required, to 
say nothing of other work. There was not a minute’s 
respite from six at night until six next morning. I 
had to eat my midnight lunch while “on the go.” 
Moreover, the place was ina very bad quarter of | 
the city, amidst a disorderly population. Every night 
the streets and alleys about it were infested by the | 
“rough” element of a great city. The foundry was 
almost wholly on the ground floor, with a score of 
dingy windows on the sides of the streets and alleys. 
Drunken men, trumps and mischievous boys often 
peeped in and accosted me. I always felt as if the 
eye of some rogue might be on me. Worse still, I 
learned that the watchman who had served before 
me had left his place because a gang of workmen 





tion a grudge, had attacked him one night and driven 
him into the street. 
The member of the firm who hired me had said 


and attack you, and you cannot get a policeman, | 
shoot.” 

Such an order implied the possession of a pistol, 
and [ procured one, but with a mental resolution 
that I would not use it unless I was quite sure that 
my own life was in danger. I surely do not believe 
that a watchman ought to take life merely to save 
the property which he is paid to guard. 

Nothing occurred greatly to disturb me during the | 
winter. Homeless vagrants sometimes peered in at | 
the windows, begging admittance or roughly de- | 
manding it. Intoxicated sailors mistook the foun- 
dry for a neighboring wharf or for their boarding- 
house. Tramps wanted to sleep by the gleaming | 
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I caught his right wrist, held him fast and tried to tion in Japan which changed the system of govern. 


seize him by the throat with my other hand. But he | 
was a strong man, nerved to desperation, and he 
seized me by the throat instead. I held his wrist for 
life’s sake, for I knew that if he freed that hand he 
would make short work of me. 

Suddenly he let go my throat and tried to snatch 
the knife with his free hand. But I jerked his wrist | 
down, and the knife dropped. Thereupon we | 
clenched and struggled, and I threw him. He now | 
fumbled for the knife with both hands, for it had | 
dropped directly under us. Fearing he would find it, 
I sprang to my feet, and drawing my pistol, pointed | 
it at his head the very instant he jumped up with the | 
knife in his hand. 

We stood facing each other. The struggle had | 
occupied but a few seconds of time, and not a word | 
had been uttered. 

Meanwhile the fuse was sputtering. Both of us | 


| 


ment, anew member was added to the family of a 
United States consul at Kanegawa in the person of a 
little fair-haired daughter. For this child the need 
of a baby-carriage was felt, but such a thing was 
then an unattainable object in that far-offland. If 
the baby was to have a carriage, something must be 
invented. 

The consul looked about, and was so fortunate as 
to find a pair of light iron wheels in the shop ofa 
blacksmith in Yokohama, to whom they had been 
given by the captain of a trading vessel who had 
noticed the smith’s eager curiosity concerning them. 
A carpenter was next commissioned to make a 
carriage body—after a pattern given him—to set 
upon the wheels. 

At the time, the United States ship Wyoming was 
stationed in the port of Kanegawa. Commander 
McDougall, of this ship, took an interest in the con- 


heard it, as we stood there confronting each other, struction of the baby-carriage; and when the car- 
panting. But I dared not move, nor lose my aim at | penter had satisfactorily completed his work he 
the man, lest he leap upon me with his knife. caused the vehicle to be taken on board the Wyoming, 

Sputter went the fuse! I could see the sparks fly | where it was prettily painted and decorated. On the 
from it over there. | dash-board was a representation of the American 

Then the fellow spoke. ‘“We’ll be blown up!” he | shield, with the eagle holding the darts in his claws, 
gasped, panting, “run quick, and let me,—there’s | and on each side and at the back: was a pretty sea 
half a keg of powder there!” | view. 

A whirl of wild thoughts went through my head.| Then the cart was brought on shore and put to its 


| I was loath to let the villain escape, and was tempted | intended use. The little American lady took de- 


to shoot him. It seemed to me that he deserved it. | lighted daily airings in it, and it proved more than a 

But I cried out, “Run then!” | nine days’ wonder to the curious native eyes that had 
He darted around a great pile of castings. Isprang | never before seen any one so convéyed. 

behind the engine. The red end of the fuse showed | When the little one for whom it had been con- 

me where to clutch, and I snatched the cord out of | structed left Japan to accompany her parents to their 

something,—I did not know what. Then, pistol in | native land, the curious little man-power carriage 


bags hung from beams, open mouth upward, and a | furnaces. Sometimes several of these vagabonds | hand, I chased the man. 
ladder was so set that, as fast as the waste was | contrived, while I was in a distant part of the build- I knew the way better than he did, but he was first | 
brought from the different rooms, the waste-gatherer | ings, to pry up windows and crawl in. I would find at the door and tried it. Finding it locked, with the 
could ascend and dump the contents of his basket | them warming themselves by a cupola when I came | key removed, he sprung to a window and tried to 
into the bag. Generally several days were required | back. I always turned them out; and though they | throw up the sash. It stuck fast. I was now close 
to fill one bag, for each one was nine or ten feet long | generally became abusive and refused to go, the| behind. He seized a heavy casting “flask” that 
and held from five to six hundred pounds of the oily | sight of my revolver was enough to induce them to | chanced to lie there, and dashed it through the sash, 


was- given to the carpenter who had so ingeniously 
done his part in its construction. 

About this time the hitherto unseen Mikado came 
forth from his sacred seclusion and isolation. No 
longer assuming divine attributes, he appeared as a 
man before his people, to rule as emperor, seeing and 
understanding his people and their needs. The 


waste. | 

About eleven o’clock one night, as I unlocked the 
door of the rag-house and stepped in, I thought that 
I detected a slight odor of fire. It was not that I) 
perceived smoke, exactly, but I experienced that | 
faint scent, or sense, of fire which a watchman’s nose | 
comes in time to be quite acute in discerning. Upon | 
unlocking a room, it was my custom first to listen 
for a moment and then to sniff the air; for it is the | 
first sniff upon entering from fresher air outside | 
which gives the hint. After one has been in a room 
for a little time, particularly a room with the strong | 
odors that filled the rag-house, he may sniff and sniff, | 
but his sense of smell has now grown dull, or con- 
fused. 

I looked carefully around the room, and passed | 
among the bags of waste, but saw nothing and | 
smelt nothing more. Concluding that I was mis- 
taken, I went out and locked up. | 

The next time I came around I again noticed 
the same faint odor of fire, different certainly from | 
the ordinary odors of the room. It was more distinct | 
now, yet was not apparent after I had breathed the 
air of the room a few times. 

The room was far from dark, for there was a bright | 
moon. I went slowly about, examining into all the | 
corners of the room, feeling the outside of the bags 
with my hand, and striking some of them with my | 
stick. There was no sign of fire anywhere; and now 
that my nose no longer suggested one to me, I again 
grew incredulous. j 

But within half an hour I again returned. Open- | 
ing the door the third time, I caught the scent 
stronger than ever, and with it a slight smell of 
smoke. 

“There’s fire here surely,” I said to myself, “but 
where is it?” | 








depart. More than three hundred 
moulders and other laborers 

were employed in the 
works; and in 
March of that 
year, quite a 
number of 
these / 
were 


discharged, — some for misdemeanors 
during a strike, and others merely be- 
cause business had grown dull. A great 
deal of ill-feeling was engendered, and 
for a week or two windows were broken 
nearly every night. I could not go into 
the right or wrong of these things. My 
plain duty was to watch the foundry 
“from six till six.” 

One night toward the end of the 
month, as I came around, between 
twelve and one o'clock, to my ‘“‘station 
No. 1,” in the large cupola-room in the 
main building, siding on a narrow street, 
I felt a draught of cold air. Holding up 
my lantern I discovered that the sash of 
a window had been raised quite two feet. I knew 













glass and all. 
“Stop!” I shouted, “or I’ll shoot!” 

But he leaped out, fell amidst a mass 
of old iron hoops, and then gained 

his legs and ran. I was out, 
too, before he had five yards 
the start and gave chase, 

shouting “Police!” 

I pursued him closely 
for two hundred 
yards or more, 

to where the 
narrow 


sacred white ox was no more harnessed to the two- 
wheeled sacred car, to be sacredly used by the 
Mikado, but both at once fell into disuse. 

The carpenter perceived that it would no longer be 
deemed a profanation to set up in the business of 
jin-riki-sha-making. Taking as a model the vehicle 
which had been so cleverly invented for the pretty 
American baby, the man set at work making ‘‘man- 
drawn carriages.” But he made the seat of each 
vehicle wide enough for two grown people to sit 
upon, and lowered the high front so that it would be 
easy to step in and out. 

The new mode of riding became very popular. The 





street entered a larger thoroughfare. A patrolman 


I listened for some faint crackle or snapping. Then | that it had been pried up while I was on my rounds | who stood there saw and heard the chase. Making a 


the floor. Then I felt the bags again; and as I passed | 


found no one either in that room or the adjoining | 


As soon as the officer had him in custody, I has- 


little low, open carriage had a great advantage over 
the old-fashioned Japanese sedan chairs in point of 
| comfort to the occupant and of ease to the runner. 
| This was quickly perceived by the carried and the 
carriers, and in a short time the demand for the 
| new vehicles was so great that the business of their 
manufacture became an important industry, and is 
now extending rapidly throughout the empire. 

The clever Japanese carpenter who made the first 
baby-carriage jin-riki-sha ever used in Japan has 
become possessed of a comfortable fortune, which 
| enables him to enjoy his old age in peace and com- 


| petence. MARTHA C. M. FISHER. 
HH 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Of late years, everything has been done to render 
| the taking of photographic pictures, for amusement, 
an amusement in the proper sense of the word; that 
| is to say, all that depends upon well-constructed 

apparatus and carefully prepared plates and solutions 
has been done by the makers of these articles. But 


‘I walked around snuffing and feeling the wall and | in the other buildings. I looked for a tramp, but | dash he seized and held the man fifty yards farther on. | it will be found that, in spite of all these labor-saving 


| arrangements, the operator himself must be pos- 


my hand over the outside of one of them, I noted one. I concluded that the intruder had raised the | tened back to the foundry to find the “half a keg of | sessed of skill and experience if he wishes his results 


that it was alittle warmer than the others. 


| window to creep in, but hearing me, had gone away. | powder.” It occurred to me that the vicinity of a 


“Possibly there’s fire smouldering inside the bag,” | The sash stuck so fast that I was sure that whoever | hot boiler was not a proper place for it. 


I thought. “I'll cut it down and haul it out.” 
I climbed the ladder and cut the cords by which 


streamed out at once. } 
For an instant I was dazed. Then seizing a piece 


hoisted it had used a lever from the outside. | 


I found a large iron tea-kettle, brimful of blasting 


| to be good. 
Amateurs frequently make two or three excellent 
pictures at the start, but are puzzled to find that 


Having closed the window, I set off upon my next | powder. It had been pushed beneath the boiler, and | subsequent efforts grow worse and worse. In many 
the bag was suspended to the beam. Down it fell— round ata run, for the sash had delayed me about | the fuse, apparently, had been introduced through | cases the reason is that they have attempted subjects 
and the moment it struck the floor it burst, as if | ten minutes. I passed the boiler, tried the water- | the spout of the kettle. Its explosion would have | that differ materially in character from one another, 
something within it had exploded, and bright flames | gauges, threw in a few shovelfuls of coal, and hurried scattered the fire and perhaps caused the collapse of | and their eyes are not trained to observe differences 


on to the adjoining buildings. I had little to do here | 
save make my record, and came around to the main | 


the entire building; and if I had chanced to be in the 
room I should have participated, personally, in the 


of board that lay there, I began to beat it. I never room again in not much more than ten minutes. | explosion. 


worked faster or harder. Every moment I expected | 


Twenty minutes was my usual time. 


The man was arraigned next morning on a charge 


the other bags would catgh fire, for the rag-house; As I came to the passage leading into the main | of assault with intent to kill, and some weeks later | 
seemed all ablaze. Yet I dared not stop to give a| room, which contained the large cupola and the | was tried, convicted and sent to the penitentiary. | 
fire alarm, and laid about me with the board. | boiler, it occurred to me to set down my lantern and | He proved to be one of the discharged moulders. | 
Fortunately I succeeded in extinguishing the flame, | enter quietly. I had an idea that the tramp might, His motive was supposed to be revenge, but I felt | 
and then hauled the smoking mass out of doors, | after all, have been hiding somewhere. I walked | that he was one of the sort of evil-minded men who | 
where a patrolman helped me soak it with water. | along in the dark, very still, for a hundred and fifty | seek destruction from pure wantonness. The powder | 
But for a few moments the whole mill had been in feet, perhaps, and then peeped around a corner, | and fuse had been stolen from a stone quarry in the | 
danger. where I could see the boiler-head and furnace door. | vicinity. J.P. APGAR. 

The wages paid watchmen at this factory were far| I was not much surprised to see a man there. He | 
from generous; and after four years there I accepted | was between the boiler and the engine, near the aes Sete tees 


an offer of five dollars a week more than I was re- | brick wall, and seemed to be doing something hur- 





| between them which a professional photographer 
| would see at the first glance. 
| Sometimes, though seldom nowadays, a batch of 
| sensitive plates will turn out badly. But as arule, 
the trouble is in the want of what we may call 
‘photographic perception” on the operator’s part. 

An account of the errors and mishaps that have 
been the lot of some amateur photographers of my 
acquaintance within the five-and-twenty years that I 
have been working at photography would be interest- 
ing reading. But it will be of more service if I give 
a few suggestions upon the general working of pho- 
tography, and try to induce operators to reason for 
themselves upon such failures as they may make. 

In the first place, in the selection of an outfit let 


ceiving to watch in a large stove and furnace foun- 
dry. 

I went to the place upon recommendation, without 
having previously visited it, and found at once that I 
had Ieft an easy job for a very hard one, and that my 
five additional dollars per week were likely to be 
earned dearly. 

The beat to be patrolled was very long. There 
were four large, low buildings, connected together, 
in which were located eighteen key-stations; for 
here I was given a “watch”’ to carry—one of the first 
ever made for watchmen, and quite too heavy for 
my comfort. 


It was winter, and I had twenty-two furnaces, | 
stoves and ‘‘cupolas” to attend, as well as a large | 


boiler to keep in steam and a score of other ‘“‘chores” 


todo. Owing to the danger from fire in the “flasks” | 


of the castings and about the cupolas, I was expected 
to make the round of the entire plant every thirty 
minutes. I was often obliged to run in order to 
do it, and my route led along dark and devious pas- 
sages, among heavy castings and machinery, up and 
down rickety steps and across bridges where a mis- 
step might have broken my neck. 


I was allowed a whale-oil lantern here; it would | 


have been impossible to make the rounds without a 
light. LI estimated that each round meant nearly or 
quite a mile of walking; and as I was expected to 


enable me to see him, but not plainly. A watch- 
man’s eyes grow very keen. I noticed that the man 
| seemed to be either winding or unwinding what ap- 
peared to be a cord or wire which he had taken from 
under his coat. 

| “This is queer,” I thought. Tiptoing back along 
| the passage, I got my lantern, covered it with my 
blouse, and again stole forward. The man was now 
down on the floor, behind the engine, and appeared 
to be straightening out his cord or wire. 

I stepped in toward him, held the lantern within 
two yards of his face, and called out roughly, “Well, 
well, what are you doing here?” 

The man started to his feet, still holding the cord 





in his hand, and, without replying, stared at me an | 


instant. Then he dropped out of sight behind the 
brick foundation in which the cylinder, piston arm 
and fly-wheel of the engine were set, and struck a 
match. 

It came to my mind in an instant that what I had 
supposed to be a cord, or wire, was a fuse, and that 
the man was preparing to blow up the foundry. In 
fact, I heard the fuse sputter. 

Before I had time to do more than set down the 
lantern, the fellow came around the fly-wheel with a 


knife in his right hand. It was plain that he meant | 


| to kill me. 


riedly. Enough light came in at the windows g 
| 
| 


For the Companion. 





the amateur determine what kind of pictures he 

THE JIN-RIKI-SHA OF JAPAN. wishes to make, the size of the plate to, be used, and 

how much he is willing to spend. It is very satis- 

The curious little jin-rixi-sha—‘man-drawn car- factory to make large pictures; indeed, a great defect 

riage” is the literal translation of the term—is now a | in many good photographic efforts is the small size. 

very common conveyance in Japan; but it is quite a But large outfits are expensive, and the difficulty of 

modern invention, and did not come into general use | obtaining good results increases in proportion to the 
for several years after its first construction. | Size of the plate. 

When the government of the United States began Many of the mishaps and defects seen in negatives 
| sending ministers and consuls to Japan, no one in| of fourteen by eleven inches would not have ap- 
| that country had ever used a wheeled vehicle as a| peared on a plate of more convenient size, such as 
| mode of travel except the adored Mikado. When | eight by five inches or thereabouts. This size, eight 
this great personage, half potentate, half pontiff,| by five inches, has long been a favorite with pho- 
visited his temple as high priest to offer prayers for | tographers of all classes, professional as well as 
all his people, he rode in a two-wheeled cart, closely | amateur, and it offers the great advantage that, by 
screened by a r‘ch silken canopy, and drawn by a| having the camera arranged with a movable central 
sacred white ox. partition and an extra panel made to carry a pair of 

The wheeled carriage was considered, throughout | lenses, stereoscopic pictures may be made without 
the whole empire, sacred to the person of the “god | the use of another instrument. 
Mikado,” and none of his subjects would ever have | The lenses for the full size of the eight by five inch 
presumed to move about in such a manner. Even | plate should be of from six to eleven inches in focal 





the grandest Daimios, or noblemen of the realm, 
always used the norimon—a sort of sedan chair, 
| lined, cushioned, and curtained with rich silk, and 
| carried on poles upon the shoulders of bearers. The 
|common people used in the same way the plain 
kangos and open bamboo chairs. 





| length, depending upon the amount of “subject” it is 
| desired to include. There should always be at least 
| two lenses of different foci. Otherwise many 4 
| choice subject cannot be taken. 

I have sometimes seen failures from leaky plate- 
| holders and cameras, Py which is meant that light 





| At about the period of the beginning of the revolu- | had gained access to the sensitive plate in some 
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irregular manner. 
mind that only the light passing through the lens is 
concerned in the making of the picture, and that all 
else is injurious. Anything like a hole or crack in 
any part of the camera or plate-holders, or any failure 


of the holders to fit “light-tight” to the camera, or | 


any reflections from the inside woodwork of the 
camera, will be sure to injure the result, pr duci 


It should always be borne in | 





First-class Lady Canvassers wanted for the sale 
of the ““May Queen Formosa Tea,” the Queen of all Teas. 
| Address with references, Box 2641, Boston P.O. [Adv. 

Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will 
| be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
| 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adr. 
| 





the unpleasing appearance known as ‘‘fog.”” 

This applies also to the dark-room in which the 
plates are unpacked and developed. Only the red or 
yellow light of the dark lantern should be used. See 
that all the plate-holders are tightly closed, and that 
the remaining plates in the package have been 
secured against light, before opening the dark-room 
door to come out. 


If very sensitive plates are used, do not expose | 


them even to the dark-room light for a longer time 


than is absolutely necessary; and if the development | 


is a long one, keep the developing dish covered. Do 

not neglect the washing of the plate, particularly 

after removal from the hyposulphite fixing bath. 
Beginners ought also to remember that stray light 
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ECONOMY, COMFORT, 
._The Sigsbee Seamless | 
Shield is the only dress shield 
which protects the undergar- | 
ments as well as the dress. | 
Ladies can avoid the trouble of 
sewing in the ordinary shields | 
which are constantly ripping | 
\ outand save money by buy- 

ing one pair of our shields | 
} for all their dresses. To _ be 
} Worn next the undervest, thus 






Patented fect Dress Shield made. If your 
Dry Goods Dealer does not keep 

May 20, our Shields, send 38c. for sam- 
1890. ple pair. All sizes; send meagr- 


ure of arm’s eye. 


SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. 
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Take Patns 
with yourwork, unless you take 
Pearline to it. Without Pearl- 


is not the only thing that will injure the delicate | 
sensitive film on the plate. The touch of a perspir- | 
ing finger will leave a mark that cannot be effaced. 


than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefure far more economical, 


ine, you may have your labor 
for pains. 





The plates should be handled by the edges and 
corners only. The film ought to touch nothing at 
all, or at most a sheet of clean white paper for pack- 
ing. I have just seen some creditable negatives 
spoiled by being packed between sheets of printed 
matter after expgsure. The lettering came out in 
the development together with the landscape, so 


plainly that every word could be read in the sky of 


the picture. 


Some of the most exasperating and yet comical 


failures in photography arise from inadvertent ex- 
posure of the same plate twice. It is quite possible 


thus to represent a friend walking through the clouds | 


or over a sheet of water, or confined in a semi-trans- 
parent marble tombstone or tree, or to put two 


totally different landscapes on one and the same 


late. 

. Care should be taken to make a note of each plate 
exposed. 
figure upon it, easy to see in the dark-room as well 
as in the open air, and a pencil and memorandum 
book should invariably be at hand, when one is at 
work with the camera, with which to take down the 
numbers of the plates exposed, as well as any 
peculiarities in the subject and light. 

Perhaps more failures and mishaps occur in the 
practice of instantaneous photography than in any 
other department of the art. Instantaneous pho- 
tography is a wonderful thing, and a very admirable 
thing if proper subjects for the work are selected and 
attention paid to the light upon them. 

Suppose we were standing on a beach, looking to 
the southward over a stretch of water, and attempted 
to take instantaneous views of the vessels passing 
before us, at noon on a clear day. Is it not plain 
that the shadow side of the vessels would be toward | 
us, while the reflection of the sun in the water would 
make a glaring high-light, destroying all proper 
effect? If we were looking northward everything 
would be right, for the sun, being behind the camera, 
would illuminate the vessels evenly and create no 
false reflections in the water. 

Never point the camera at anything where the 
human eye would feel the slightest constraint or 
difficulty if similarly directed. 

Another hint about instantaneous photography. 
Do not try to work too quickly. It may not be gen- 
erally known that most subjects that will make 
pleasing instantaneous photographs may be taken by 
the aid of simple means and a comparatively long 
exposure, such as the eighth or twelfth of a second 
of time, rather than with the patented and highly 
complicated contrivances which reduce the exposure 
to, perhaps, one two-hundredth of a second. 

It is not well to photograph everything with the 
instantaneous drop; if cireumstances permit, give 


Every plate-holder should have a distinct | 


| Send for a primer. 


costing less than one cent acup. It is 
i delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
|) SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as wellas persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 








GOFF’S BRAID. 


This is the Clasp, wherever 
found, 

at holds the Roll on which 
is wound 

The Braid that is known the 
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The Pittsburgh 
Lamp is one that 
almost keeps itself 

clean, If it were 
shown to every buyer 
and the truth told 
about it, there would be 
no sale for any other 
lamp at from $2.50 up. 

It is new, and the old- 
fogy stores haven’t got it yet. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PittsBuRGH Brass Co. | 
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HAIR & SKIN 

Anelegant dressing ex. 
pquisitely perfumed, re- 
movesallimpurities from 
the ecalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 


cruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 








the plate a “time exposure,” using a very small stop 
in the lens, so as to be sure of a good sharp result. | 

When instantaneous work is to be done, choose a 
subject that will give the effect of motion in the | 
finished picture; do not attempt to take express | 
trains going at fifty miles an hour, in order to obtain 
a picture in which, if successfully made, the train | 
could not possibly be distinguished from one that 
was standing still on the track. Select rather such 
subjects as street-views with vehicles and moving 
crowds of people, animals singly or in picturesque 
groups, cricket, base-ball and foot-ball matches, | 
marine views with surf and bathers, or harbor and 
river scenes with vessels at varying distances. 

These show the motion, and are interesting pictures | 
when made, whereas the photograph, for instance, of 
a ball shot from a cannon, with the atmospheric dis- 
turbances which might or might not be mistaken for 
the smoke of the gun, is only a scientific curiosity. 

In looking over the work of beginners in photogra- 
phy, it is easy to see that one of the chief difficulties 
is the fact that they do not recognize the importance 
of so placing the camera that exactly the amount of 
matter desired may be included, and included in the 
proper manner. A view is made, let us say, on the 
deck of an ocean steamer, and although the vessel 
may be on a perfectly even keel, the camera is out of 
level, and the picture conveys the idea that the 
steamer is rolling violently in a perfectly calm sea. 

A high, square building is photographed too near 
at hand; the camera is tipped so as to make the lens 
include the whole, and the result is a figure resem- 
bling one of the truncated pyramids seen in geometri- 
cal books. Views of all sorts are taken with too 
much foreground, the sky being reduced to a narrow 
strip. Subjects that are tall and narrow are taken 
on square plates or plates that have their longest 
dimensions horizontally, and vice versa. 

Mistakes such as these—they cannot be called mis- 
haps—occur every day, yet a little attention and fore- 
thought would rid one of them entirely. 

This brings to mind another and perhaps the most 
common mistake among amateurs, namely, the 
notion that the camera and chemicals are, as it were, 
machines by which artistic pictures can be produced 
in about the same manner as tunes are ground out by 
a hand-organ. Of course the photographer cannot 
alter nature, ‘but he may do a great deal in the 
pris selection and treatment both of landscapes 
anc portraits. ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 
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All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 
BARCLAY & CO, 44 Stone Street, New York | 
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CORSET WAISTS. 
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~ by Leading 
RETAILERS 


Send for Circular, | 
FERRIS BROS., | 
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341 BROADWAY, New York. 


MARSHALL FIELD & Co., Cuicaco, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 





THE IMPROVED ADJ USTABLE 


Coat Collar Spring. 


Every Man and Boy should have 
one. — fic under the collar and 
keep the Collar and Front of Coat in 


Re ect shape without buttoning. 
annot blow Fa Applied and re- 
moved instantly. Lasts a life-time. 


2,000,000 in_ use. 25 cents each, or one 
dozen for $1. post-paid. 


BULLOCK C. C. 8S. CO 








38 Court Square, Boston, Mass. 








CARFIELD TE 


Sir Henry THompsoy, the most noted physician of England, says that more than 
half of all diseases come from errors in diet. 
bad eating ; cures Sick Headache ; restores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 

Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45th Street, New York. Mention ComMPANIon. 


F CONSTIPATION & SICK HEADACHE. 





A CURES 


Garfield Tea overcomes results of 








TRY THIS ON YOUR PIANO. 


A Selection from 


THE ROSABEL WALTZES. 


CopyvriGHT, WitLis Wooowarp & Co., 








Melody Divine.” etc., handsomely bound 
a very pretty gift, postpaid, $1.00. 





By Eowaro J. ABRAHAM. 








A COLLECTION OF SONGS 


By JULIAN JORDAN, 
Author of ‘‘The Song that Reached My Heart,” 


AWAY! 


We wish to bring to your notice | 
two very popular and choice | 
pieces of music. One is a song en- | 
titled ‘More than Tongue Can 
Tell” (introducing the Wedding | 
Chimes), by Chas. Graham, author | 
of “If the Waters could speak a 
they flow,” ‘‘Somebody’s Ship will 
be Home By and Bye.” The other is | 
“The Rosabel Waltzes,” by 
Edward J. Abraham, author of the 
celebrated “Mephisto Gavotte,” as 
played by all the orchestras. The | 
regular price of these pieces is 60 


* 


40 cents, send either of the 
above, and with each order send 
free ten complete pieces of 
our very latest vocal and in- 
strumental music, full size | 
(11 1-2 x 13 in.), printed on 
elegant heavy music paper; 
or, if you will send 80 cents for 
both, we will send you twenty- 
five pieces free. A magnificent 
collection. 





A good salary paid to 
agents for “Woodward's 
Musical Monthly” (sample 
copy and terms, ten cents). 


«phat WILLIS WOODWARD & CC.,. 


in leatherette» 842 & 844 BROADWAY, | 
NEW YORK. 











In all washing and 
cleaning it saves work, wear 
and worry. It is harmless to 





everything washable; it should 

be used with everything that is 

than it costs. Imitations are 

worthless and are dangerous. 

eddled from door to door 

*irst quality goods do not re- 

to sell them. PEARLINE sells on its merits, and 
is manufactured only b 

FRANK B, BARKLEY 

MANUFACTURING CO. 


washed. Pearlineisworthmore 
of imitations which are being 

Beware 
uire such desperate methods 
205 JAMES PYLE, New York 
CINCINNATI, O. 







UPWARDS YEARS 


We have made and so:tt 
BUT NOW w. 


TO DEALERS. 

are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving 
Man’s expenses and 


ou_ the Traveling 
ealers’ profits, 

Write forillustrated catalogue and prices, 

‘FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 


271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, Oo 
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cents each, but to introduce them | sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of 
in every home, we will, on receipt of | Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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THE BEST $100 BICYCLE MADE. 
| Can be adjusted to fit nny person, from a boy 
of 12 to a full-grown man, 
Catalogue Free. 
HARTFORD CYCLE CoO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Thoroughiy cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless: P 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 


ut up in metal uoxes 

25 cts. 

AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 

rice. 








We will send 


you a pair of these 
shoes if you want to 
see them, and will not 
ask you to pay for 
them if you are not 
satisfied. Write for 
particulars. 


MOOAR BROS., 
1307 Tremoni St., 


Boston. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW A TENNIS RACKET IS MADE. 


The makihg of a tennis racket is really a work of 
art, so carefully must each part of the work be done 
in order to meet the requirements of skilled players. 

The chief points to be considered in selecting 
material are strength, durability and lightness. 

What are the materials? The very best quality of 
young white ash, the best English catgut, some hard 
ebonized wood, and strips of red cedar or cork to | 
finish the handle. 

None but the best quality of white ash will answer 
the purpose, and this must be thoroughly seasoned. 
In the finest rackets the wood is cut by the grain, 
and is capable of taking a high polish, which much 
resembles ivory. 

Let us suppose that an excellent piece of ash has 
been selected, and that a first-class tournament racket 
is to be made. A strip of wood of the requisite 
length and thickness is subjected to the action of 
steam. By this process, it becomes so supple that it 
may be bent around a block similar in its use to a 
hat-block and just the shape of the outside of a 
racket. 

When it is well bent to form the head, the ends 
which are to become the handle-are securely placed 
in a vise while the “throat” or tongue which is at 
the joining of the head and handle is put in. The 
-hroat has to bear a heavy strain when the racket is 
in use, and therefore must be strong and well secured 
in its place. Black walnut or some other hard wood, | 
generally ebonized, is used for this purpose; and | 
when it is skillfully fitted in it adds oe and | 
beauty to the racket. } 

Besides the long ash strips, a handle is provided of | 
red cedar, which is left with a slightly roughened | 
surface in order that it may be held more firmly. 
Sometimes cork bark is used for the same pi 


Cedar makes a better balance with the head, but GEO. A. BAKE 


cork is preferred by many on account of its lightness. 
A cap of firm wood is often used to finish the handle, 
and with this the frame of the racket is complete. 

Very much depends on the stringing of the racket, 
as every experienced player knows, and there is 
great difference, in this respect, between the best 
rackets and the cheapest. In the factory none but | 
the most experienced workmen are allowed to 
arrange the strings. A new hand would never be 
permitted to undertake so delicate a piece of work. | 

The material for the best strings comes to us from | 
England, and is called catgut, though it is taken | 
from the bodies of sheep or lambs. American catgut | 
is strong, and is used for the less expensive rackets, 
but English manufacturers have a special process by 
which the strings are toughened for use, and, so far, 
our products are not considered equal to theirs. The | 
catgut or cord comes in small bunches or rolls of 
about forty yards each, and a single roll, containing 
enough for one racket, is worth about two dollars. 
The American is much cheaper. 

When the racket is ready for stringing, it is tightly 
screwed into a vise. The striugs are then drawn in 
lengthwise of the racket, through holes made in the 
frame, which are very carefully placed so that the 
frame may not be weakened. The longitudinal 
strings are not drawn as tight as possible, but they 
are carefully fastened. | 

The lateral strings are now laced in and out, as | 
one would use a needle and thread in darning, and | 


each time a string is passed through the frame it is 


firmly fixed in place by means of a wedge. Red 
strings, and red and white, are a popular fancy, 
though the translucent amber is a later fashion. 

The standard length of a racket is twenty-seven 
inches, and the weight varies from twelve to fifteen 
ounces. There are numerous styles; one large New 
York firm names ten, and the prices range from one 
dollar and a half to ten dollars. For ten dollars a 
very handsome racket, with fine inlaid handle, may 
be purchased. Its beauty exceeds its durability. 





The number of rackets sold this season far exceeds 
that of any preceding year. The sales of a New| 
York house, which is also represented in two other 


* large cities, already amount to fully twenty thousand. 


The game has acquired great popularity and is in. | 
creasing in favor each year. 


HELEN MARSHALL Nortn. 


a +o 
HOW IT WAS FOUNDED. 


Madame Carnot, the wife of the President of the 
French Republic, frequently visits a day nursery for 
poor children in the Rue Bacon, loaded with toys and 
fresh fruits. The story of the establishment of this 
charitable institution is full of interest and pathos. | 

Many years ago an only child, a daughter, was born 
to a noble but poor couple, the Count and Countess 
de Laurenceau. The little girl was beautiful and 
attractive and became the pet of a large circle of | 
uncles, aunts and cousins, who all fell into the habit 
of giving her birthday gifts of money, which was 
laid away to bear interest until she should be grown 
and require a dot. 

The young girl died while still a child, and her 
mother took this money and with it founded this 
asylum for the homeless babies of Paris, in memory 
of her lost darling. Other mothers, left childless, 
have given aid to this charity, with the money which 
they had intended to give to memorial windows and 
costly gravestones. 

The Little Bethlehem, as it is called, thus is dedi- 
cated not only to the help of the innocent little living 
children who find a refuge in it, but to the memory 
of others whose fate in life was happier, but who 
were perhaps not more dearly loved. 


— «2 


“AT that moment,” says a novelist, “the worthy 
pastor appeared on the threshold of the manse. His 
hands were thrust into the pockets of his large, loose 
coat, while he turned the leaves of the prayer-book 
and wiped his spectacles.” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








For adie Colds, etc., effectual relief is found 
in the use of “‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Price, <5 cts. 
Sold every where, and mew A. in boxes. [Adv. 
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“TWENTY YEARS OF HUS'LING,” 


by J. P. Johuston. The wittiest, brightest book of 
the the day. 1 Price, Fifty Seem Sold everywhere. 























Wanted everywhere 
to. — circulars an 
‘oods. Fine chance to 
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For purity, and for improvement of the cOme 
plexion nothing equals Pozzoni’s Powder, 
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IMT PRICES REDUCED. 


FENCES Heavy Netting. Best Made. 


(STEEL WIRE.) Catalogue FREE. Write 
SEDGWICK BROS... HICHMOND, IND. 


ARD SUTTON, Eastern A; 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA.” PA. 
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wanted. Send for circular. THE STOP- 
FORD FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Boston, “cee. 
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Affording =| A Priceless 
refroshing | Boon to those 
Turkish Bath | who are un- 
at home, able to walk, 
FP rig yh Circulars 
mailed free 
SS NEW W sLAVEN CHAIR CO., New Haven, t. t 


Violin Outfits! 
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of the United 

States on 1 to3 
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brings you our beautifully illustrated 1 ples Cata- 
logue of Musical Inst yuments. Mail orders a specialty. 
C. W. STORY, 28 3 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
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Scales, Drum Major’s 
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iB REELY'S 16-cent PANT STRETCHER, 
AGENTS WANTED. 
BAGGY KNEES REMEDIED. 
BY MAIL, 18 CENTS. 





ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 

YONTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
C of a sufferer. Liver comemnias  & twin disorder. 
Constipation a result of dyspe ‘ood to be taken. 





psia. 
Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 
JOHN i. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas. 
DOUBLE All kinds cheaper than 
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re 180 Main Street, 
PISTOLS 75¢ Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ss, tas SURPRISE WHISTLE 

> You ought to hear this terrific noise- 
maker. The only perfect a bird or 
call whistle made. Beats all for hailing 
street cars. Made in nickel and rubber. 
Price 25 cents, mailed. Agents wanted. 
EAGLE STAMP CO. NEW HAVEN, CT. 
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Fashionable Hair, 


We will mail goods to reliable 
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tates for aggror al. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
quired. until they are received. 
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463 Washington St., 
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we want a reliable 2 woman in every 

County to establish a Corset Parlor | 

for the sale of Dr. NIcHOLs’ CELE- 

BRATED SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND Co?! ages, $40 
to $15 per month and expenses. We furnish complete 
its cs yao may -. _— + Corset Fa n- 
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Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
lounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors. 
Bent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or Uf oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches In each package 
For 50 cts. will send a beauti-ul assortment of 
Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fi.teen new shades 
each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
10 cts, Send postal note or stamps to 


oli LOLA 








‘FARMERS PLOW #8: 


Willamette 
Valley (Salem its centre). 5,000,000 fertile acres. 


Grass always green. Climate summer and winter a 
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Mitchell's Belladonna Plasters. 
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Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 
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FOR THE BOYS! 
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Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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doublethemoney | 


Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt cf two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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SOLD BY SADDLERY HOUSE 


LADIES! 


: Use Only 
| BROWN’S } your" 
| FRENCH ey 
DRESSING Shoes. 
Awarded highest. honors at 


Philadelphia, 1876 | Frankfort, 1881 

Berlin, 1877 | Amsterdam, 1883 

Paris, 1878 | New Orleans,’84-5 

Melbourne, 1880 | Paris, 1889 
and wherever exhibited. 

















Paris Medal on every bottle. 
| Beware of Imitations. 





EMULSI 


DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


In its First Stages. 





Be sure you get the genuine. 
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| Many Clergymen, 


Singers, actors, and public speakers use 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It is the favorite 
remedy for hoarseness and all affections of 
the vocal organs, throat, and lungs. As au 
anodyne and expectorant, the effects of 
this preparation are promptly realized. 
“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has done me great 
good. It is a splendid remedy for all dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs, and I have 
much pleasure in testifying to its merits.” — 
(Rev.) C. N. Nichols, No. Tisbury, Mass. 
| “In my profession of an auctioneer, any 
{ affection of the voice or throat is a serious 
matter, but, at each attack, I have been re- 
lieved by a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. This remedy, with ordinary care, 
has worked such a magical effect that I have 
suffered very little inconvenience. I have 





also used it in my family, with very excel- 
lent results, in coughs, colds, &c.”—Wm. H. 
Quartly, Minlaton, So. Australia. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 

| DR.J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 




















